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THE QUESTION OF EDUCATED YOUTH 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON, JUNE 7, 1903 


“The young man saith unto him, All these things have I observed; 
what lack I yet?” Matt. 19, 20. 


HIS question was the question of an accomplished young 


man. He was well born, well bred, well trained; he was 
of clean and honorable life and he was rich. He was distin- 
guished in his generation for personal attractiveness, for so- 
cial rank, for wealth, for intellectual power and attainment, 
and he stood touched, far more than he knew, with the grace 
of infinite aspiration. ‘ All these things have I observed”; 
there is the consciousness of uncommon attainment. ‘What 
lack I yet?” ; there is the dim sense of the infinite. 

What did this youth mean by this question? Was he shyly 
seeking praise, modestly begging a compliment? Was he 
silently assuming that he had attained to the full measure of a 
man? And, considering that he had kept the commandments 
from the dawn of moral life in his soul, that he was strong 
and accomplished in spirit, that he had the power to inspire 
the admiration and love of Jesus, did he not have a right to 
conclude that his education was ended, and that he was indeed 
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a finished product? Was he not justified in assuming that he 
was now done with all drill and discipline, that he was ready 
for the peace that flows like a river? He had sowed to the 
spirit. Henceforth might he not hope to reap life in all its 
fullness? Would it be altogether strange if, when he put his 
question to Jesus, What lack I yet? he confidently antici- 
pated some such reply as this: Nothing; absolutely nothing! 

There is a tradition, which may be a slander, that the atti- 
tude toward the future of the educated youth to-day is not 
unlike that of the young Jewish ruler. Think of the years of 
discipline that lie behind you; recall the thousands of your 
generation that you have left below the horizon; reflect upon 
the intellectual habits that you have formed and the knowledge 
that you have gained; consider the enthusiasm for excellence 
that you have cultivated, and the substantial prizes that you 
have won; look at the manhood that you have maintained. 
Think of the esteem of your teachers for you, the pride of your 
parents in you, the expectation of your friends from you, the 
prophesies made concerning you by all who really know you. 
In asking, at this season, What lack I yet? is it not reasonable 
to anticipate that the answer will be, Nothing, or next to 
nothing? With the high witness to your worth in the 
diploma of your college, you will have—will you not—the 
right to compel the world to recognize your power and to 
honor it with suitable rewards? 

It might be unjust to say that the educated youth does not 
deserve this, but it is safe to assume that probably the world 
will not rush to the recognition of his worth. The world is 
a stolid, skeptical, obstinate, unsurrendering world. We may 
take it for granted that it will resist our claims as long as it 
can. It has had a long experience with educated youth, and 
it has grown less susceptible. We may conclude that the 
educated youth is right, and that the world is all wrong. We 
may conclude that the world is unsympathetic, unprophetic, 
hard. 

There is here, however, some reason for hesitation. Is it 
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not strange that this Jewish youth could stand in the presence 
of Jesus and still ask the question, What lack I yet Here is 
the sublime personality of Jesus. Living and working in it 
are his mind, his heart, his character. Here he is in sover- 
eign fellowship with earth and heaven, his soul in sympathy 
with all goodness, actual and ideal, historic, contemporary 
and future. What a transcendent being is here. What a 
mystery of majesty and loveliness is before the young ruler; 
and yet in the blaze of this blinding splendor he can ask, 
What lack I yet? If Jesus is to tell him the truth, what 
must his answer be to that question? Must he not reply, 
Everything, everything? 

Here is the educated young man of to-day in the presence 
of the great world. Look at the wonder of its material 
achievement. How immeasurable is this single and lowest 
aspect of our human world! Look at the intellectual, the 
artistic, the moral, the religious aspects of man’s achievement. 
Look at the ideal life of the race, historic, present, future; and 
under the shadow of this greatness let one ask the question, 
What lack I yet? Must not the answer be in all seriousness, 
Everything? You are just about ready to enter upon this 
mighty racial inheritance. The duty and the privilege of 
your manhood you are only approaching. Your career of in- 
sight and conquest is only beginning. The eaglet brooded by 
its royal mother, safely hatched, carefully fed, fully feathered, 
skilfully trained to the swallow flights that befit its tender age, 
must not ask of the parent eagle, What lack I yet? From the 
parent bird that has circled for twenty summers in the clear 
upper air, that has seen sunrise and sunset from above the 
summits of great mountains, that has looked upon the broad 
river as if a white ribbon had been laid upon the green robe 
of nature, that has beheld the sea in its fury shrink into a 
thing that crawls, that has widened its horizons into a sense 
of the vastness of the world and the immeasurable reach of 
the sky—from that old, audacious, exploring bird, home from 
its widest outlook and its most daring flight, if asked, What 
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lack I yet? would surely come the answer, Everything. So 
must answer the maturest and the greatest mind. The infi- 
nite is under and over and round about us. The world of 
men, and the world of God in it and around it, are infinite in 
reach and in richness. 

Here, I think, we have the sane mood for educated youth. 
Before it is an infinite opportunity. The greatness of exist- 
ence lies in the future. All present achievement is something 
on its own account; it is of yet more account as preparation 
for the infinitely greater achievement to come. The funda- 
mental thing is the sense of the infinite world of men in which 
for us the Eternal God lives and declares His character. The 
vision of humanity’s ideal treasure, and the longing to fulfil 
individual existence through fellowship with the race at its 
best, I regard as the sane mood for man. 

I. There is first of all fellowship with the ideal life of hu- 
manity through religious belief. It is a great thing to believe 
in the Highest. A temple in the understanding is a vast 
comfort. Jesus conducted his disciples to faith. An apostle 
speaks to those “who through him believe in God.” The 
crack of the gun scatters on the wing the pigeons that you 
have trained to eat from your hand. The brave and faithful 
dog stands closer to you, perhaps runs in between you and 
suspected danger. The crisis in experience dissipates into 
thin air the mere assemblage of thoughts that you occasionally 
entertain; the intellectual conviction, the rooted belief abides. 

One may refuse to adopt the particular creed of the Chris- 
tian Church, one may not care for the elaborate detail of 
belief, one may object to much in the form of faith, and yet 
be able to join in the essential affirmation. There is a vast 
soul in the formal belief of Christendom. The existence of 
a moral Deity, a moral nature in man, a moral order in hu- 
man history, a moral order in the universe, and the fulfilment 
of life, individual and social, in God, are the great things of 
faith. Something like this lives in all the creeds, survives all 
crises of thought, persists in the sane intelligence of man. 
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Something like this is the permanent soul in the heart of all 
the changing forms of Christian faith. The alternatives are 
few and simple. It is either God or no God; it is either 
God knowable or unknowable; it is either human history a 
chastened and yet a vast hope or an infinite despair; it is 
either individual existence a possession over which one should 
give thanks or utter the sense of calamity. When the ques- 
tion of the affirmative mood and the negative is thus reduced 
to its final terms, they are few indeed who are unable to join 
the fellowship of an affirmative humanity. 

It must not be overlooked that the race on the whole, and 
in all forms of intellectual power, is a believing race. Your 
relation is to a race that doubts that it may gain a deeper 
insight, that surrenders a lower belief for a higher, that dis- 
sipates superstition by resolving it into its ideal meanings. 
On the whole, you belong to a race that falls to rise again, 
that is baffled to fight better, that sleeps to wake, that 


In the bustle of man’s work time 
Greets the unseen with a cheer! 


The best thought, the best poetry, the best art, the supreme 
intellectual life of man in all its forms is penetrated with 
faith in the universe. The vision of God is the beatitude 
into which the profoundest thinkers, the loftiest poets, the 
noblest reformers and the greatest prophets rise. Here Plato 
stands with Isaiah, Spinoza with Dante, Luther with Paul, 
Lincoln with Edwards. To share that vision, that belief, is 
to enter upon the highest education, that which comes through 
fellowship with the monumental minds of the race. 

There is no profit in permanent isolation. Isolation may 
indeed be decreed for a man by his inability to get at the 
reality in faith. Still I am inclined to think that the mightiest 
argument against atheism is that it presumes the human race 
in its supreme creative representatives to be wrong; that it 
takes the position of Athanasius against the world in behalf 
of a negation. It is indeed possible that the individual radical 
denier may be right, and that the race in its radical belief may 
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be wrong; but this is not likely. Humanity is great. It is 
great in its instincts, great in the gravitation of its mind 
toward positive faith, great in its conservation of the forces 
that make it an achieving and an ascending humanity. Con- 
tradictions of humanity we all are bound to make here and 
there, in this opinion and in that, in the form of belief and in 
behalf of the soul of belief; but I confess that there seems to 
me to be something tremendous in the attitude of the man 
who meets the whole higher mind of the race with a perma- 
nent and an absolute negation. 

Jesus Christ is here the guide for the reforming intellect of 
the new generation. He entered into the soul of the religious 
belief of his people. He lived and moved and had his being 
in the greater beliefs of his race. He found them wanting. 
He found them at their best imperfect. He gave to them not 
a negation, but a mighty fulfilment. He took the position of 
sympathy with the believing intellect of his people; he accepted 
as his own the ideal cherished by his nation, and he embodied 
it in imperishable words. He conceived it to be his task to 


render the faith of his race into vaster forms, to give to their 
ideal consummate expression. The result is that Jesus, the 
founder of the kingdom of love, is the conserver of the king- 
dom of law, that the author of Christianity is the saviour of 
Hebraism, that the New Testament has been the perpetuator 
of the Old Testament. 


Educated men cannot afford to.stand off from the religious 
belief of the nation. The fruitful, the creative impulse is 
there. The sources of high intellectual power are there. 
Isolation from the believing mind of the nation means ster- 
ility. Nothing great can come of any individual mind that 
lightly disregards the essential inheritance of faith. It may 
not be possible to agree with the faith as a whole; but it is 
possible to think in profound and venerative sympathy with 
the soul of inherited belief. Join, in this way, the vast fel- 
lowship of believing minds, and through it reach the open 
fountains of intellectual life. Conspire with the deepest mind 
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of the people; take their belief out of its crudeness, out of 
its provincialness, out of its barren formalism; think in rev- 
erent sympathy with the great ultimate and imperishable ideas 
in that belief; work with the purpose of giving new clearness 
and splendor to the loftiest thought of the nation; die having, 
in this fellowship, lived with the sublimest intelligence of man- 
kind, having lived with the intelligence of Jesus Christ and, 
in the supreme moments of existence, having risen to the 
vision of God. 

II. While, in my judgment, belief is essential to the perma- 
nence of a wholesome and reasonable religion, we must not 
forget that religion itself is chiefly a profound sentiment. It 
is largely a condition of the affectional nature, a mood of the 
spirit. It is this not in an individual way, but with reference 
to an exalted standard. It is sympathy with humanity in its 
highest moods of regret and grief over moral failure, of 
quenchless aspiration after personal worth, of trust in the 
Infinite, of love and delight and hope in the presence of God, 
of reconciliation to the order of the universe, of peace in the 
Eternal will. 

Again, fellowship with the heart of humanity means life. 
Look, for example, into the greater literature of the world. 
What is the last and greatest excellence of Platonism? Fun- 
damental sympathy with the whole higher feeling of Plato’s 
race. Below the arguments of the Phaedo in behalf of im- 
mortality there is the vast and reverent appreciation of human 
life; beneath the idealism of the Republic there is sympathy 
with the contradicted desire and the disappointed hope of 
the Greek heart. Wherein lies the greatness of the Greek 
tragedians? Intheir sympathy. Again, it is genius working 
in essential sympathy with Greek feeling. In the pure intel- 
lectualism of Aristotle this radical sympathy is a constant ele- 
ment, always under control, always subject to criticism, but 
always there as the life of the intellectual movement. Even 
Thucydides so far transcends his sad positivism that he works 
at his great task with a Greek heart. He speaks for Greek 
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manhood when he says: “We must do what men may, and 
bear what men must.” The fact is that the treasure of 
thought for philosopher and artist and historian is in the soul 
of the people, and without fundamental sympathy that treasure 
cannot be reached. What is the meaning of a great negative 
thinker like Hume? He is a sign-post at the fork of the 
roads, telling humanity with its treasure that this is not the 
way home. Does he see man’s treasure? No. Does he 
persuade man that he is without treasure? No. He is 
pressed into the service, the negative service, of the race that 
is conscious of its treasure. 

Look into English literature. Shakspere is in funda- 
mental sympathy with the English race; he is in fundamental 
sympathy with humanity. The same remark is true, in one 
degree or another, of Chaucer, Spencer, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning, of Bacon and Burke, of Johnson 
and Carlyle. Does not the measure of this radical sympathy 
determine the measure of greatness? And if we include phi- 
losophers in our survey, do they not, as a guild and with rare 
exceptions, in so far as they are builders, in so far as they are 
constructive thinkers, in so far as they are the conscientious 
expositors of the meaning of the human world—do they not 
work in sympathy with the great instincts of mankind? 

Two great examples from the literature of the world further 
confirm my contention. The chief note in Dante’s poem is its 
sympathy with the religious mood. After all its discredited 
knowledge, its outgrown opinion, its incredible belief and its 
unacceptable thought have been ruled out, there remains in that 
poem a monumental witness to the highest mood of the human 
spirit. Religion made that work immortal; religious sym- 
pathy, the passion that joined the poet in fellowship with the 
sovereign mood of his race, made Dante an imperishable name. 
The poetic gift is there, but that is not the final thing. The 
magic of musical utterance is there, but the secret of Dante’s 
charm lies deeper. The soul of religious sympathy lives in 
him, and turns him into a voice for ten silent centuries. With 
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even greater emphasis must this be said of that wonder of 
Semitic literature—the book of Job. The secret of its elo- 
quence wide-rolling like the sea when the tempest is upon it, 
of its pathos deep as the heart of humanity, of its beauty purer 
and loftier than the stars, of its courage fearless as becomes 
the lover and servant of truth, of its sense of the incomplete- 
ness, the suffering and the mystery of existence, is the soul of 
religious sympathy which it enshrines. The nameless man 
who wrote it lived in the life of a race, moved in the existence 
of a whole human world, joined himself through sympathy 
to the sovereign mood of man and thus spoke and wrote and 
sang. 

To fall out of this mood of sympathy with the lovers of 
God and of men, to become alienated from the highest feel- 
ings of our kind, to lose the sense of the awful beauty of 
existence, to quench the impulse to worship, to cease to grieve 
with the race in the depths, to be unable to join in its de 
profundis, to refuse to rejoice with it on the heights and to 
fail to respond to its vast sursum corda, is nothing less than 
a calamity. Education fails woefully when it takes a man 
out of the best belief of his race; it fails still more woefully 
when it takes him out of the best feelings of his race. Edu- 
cation is nothing but the process whereby the individual is 
carried into the higher intelligence and the nobler spirit of 
mankind; and it is but just that the mass of men should ex- 
pect from educated youth a purer faith and a deeper and 
devouter heart. 

III. Religious belief should complete itself in religious feel- 
ing, and religious feeling should perfect itself in religious 
service. The soul of all true living, for the individual, is in 
insight into the world’s supreme faith and in sympathy with 
the world’s supreme passion and in devotion to the world’s 
supreme ideal. It cannot be too often said that the individual 
apart from his kind is nothing. I repeat that we are bound 
to contradict our race at many points; but I contend that our 
contradictions, when they are wise, are in the interest of the 
larger fulfilment of the life of the race. Radical contradiction 
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of the race in its wisest thought, in its deepest feelings and 
in its highest aims is, for the man who makes it, suicidal. 
Outside the circle of a believing, loving and serving human- 
ity there is no life proper for man. There is only death. 
The physical work of the world has, I believe, an immense 

moral value. The larger part of all the worth that men 
possess they gain from the affections of home and from the 
work that supports the home. Work itself is for the intellect 
and for the character a vast and a precious discipline. An 
idle world I doubt if even God could carry into honor. An 
idle world would be nearly a hopeless world. I think we have 
learned from Kipling at this point an unforgetable lesson. 
He has chosen for his art a hard, an unpromising subject. 
He has chosen, in army and in navy and in the coarser work 
of man, a difficult field. Yet he has succeeded. He has 
shown us, in camp, in barracks and on the battlefield, the pre- 
dominance of a genuine altruism; he has shown us, in the men 
who control the flying shuttles in the growing web of empire, 
a sense of duty, a sense of brotherhood and a self-forgetful- 
ness that are nothing less than the saving grace of the Most 
High. Gunga Din bears his representative and telling wit- 
ness : 

With ’is mussick on ’is back, 

"E would skip with our attack, 

An’ watch us till the bugles made “ Retire,” 

An’ for all ’is dirty ‘ide, 

’E was white, clear white, inside, 

When ’e went to tend the wounded under fire. 


McAndrews’ hymn comes up from the great engine room of 
the world: 


Yon orchestra sublime 
Whaurto—uplifted like the just—the tailrods mark the time. 
The crank-throws give the double-bass; the feed-pump sobs an’ heaves; 
An’ now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the sheaves. . . 
They’re all awa! True beat, full power, the clangin’ chorus goes 
Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ dynamoes. 
Interdependence absolute, forseeen, ordained, decreed 
To work, ye’ll note, at any tilt an’ every rate o’ speed. 
Fra skylight-lift to furnace bars, backed, bolted, braced and stayed, 
An’ singin’ like the Mornin’ Stars for joy that they are made. ... 
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Now, a’ together, hear them lift their lesson—theirs and mine: 

Law, Orrder, Duty an’ Restraint, Obedience, Discipline. 

That is the idealism in the heart of the world’s mechanism; 
that is the idealism in the vision of which brave men plough 
and sow and stand at the physical task of existence. That 
vision of law, order, duty, restraint, obedience, discipline the 
educated youth must behold in the heart of the world’s toil. 
That vision he must catch as he shares in the solution of the 
vast and imperative food problem. 

The food problem is much, but it is not all. Man cannot 
live by bread alone. Ideal interests are the supreme concern 
of man; ideal satisfactions are his chief joy. These ideal in- 
terests are embodied in the great name of religion. And ser- 
vants of these ideal interests, as thus embodied, all educated 
men should be. Everything depends finally upon the char- 
acter of our people. The character of the people is in the 
permanent interests of our people. Let these be wholly 
or mainly commercial, and our democracy, our humanity is 
gone. Let these be chiefly materialistic, and the ideal life of 
the race counts for nothing. Say what we will, the fate of 
nations is bound up with the interests that they cherish. If 
these are high, nations may hope to endure; if these are low, 
nations cannot last. Religion is not, therefore, the merely 
personal matter, the wholly private affair that it is often rep- 
resented to be. It is supreme solicitude for the public well- 
being; it is insight and passion and devotion in accord with 
that solicitude. We believe and feel and act on our own ac- 
count, and because of the appeal which the truth makes to us. 
But we are Americans. And we believe with a believing 
nation, we feel with a feeling nation, we stand in the strength 
of a public devotion. 

For the ideal life of the nation, more than any other single 
institution, the Church stands. The nation cannot dispense 
with the Christian Church and endure. The reason, the feel- 
ings and the wills of individuals need the vast chastening in 
faith which the Church alone can give. Let the Church, 
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therefore, not be forsaken by educated youth. Let it not be 
left desolate in the absence of the gifted and strong. Let it 
be crowded and controlled by the new vision and the fresh 
enthusiasm of our finest youth. If it is beneath the level of 
its proper life, do not abandon it, any more than you would 
abandon your country. Enter it, lift it to its highest level, 
redeem it to its supreme uses, as you enter your country 
through citizenship to cleanse, exalt, and continue her exist- 
ence. Hear in the song of the prophet the religion of to-day: 
“We have a strong city; salvation will He appoint for walls 
and bulwarks. Open ye the gates that the righteous nation 
which keepeth faith may enter in.” The gates of the future 
are open; only the righteous nation which keepeth faith can 
live to enter in. Do your best to form in righteousness the 
character of your nation that it may command the future. 
Jesus Christ, looking upon the young ruler, loved him. He 
spoke to him the great words, Come, follow me! Think of 
that invitation. Here is that sublime intelligence, that glori- 
ous heart, that chastening and recreating will, that personality 
of utter majesty and grace. Fellowship with that Master 
meant everything then; it means everything now. That 
sovereign person is in the highest thought, in the noblest 
feeling, in the best work of mankind. Jesus Christ is the 
Master of the ideal life of men. We sell all that would keep 
us from joining him, we surrender all that would forbid to 
us the privilege of his fellowship. We look at him and we 
see that the horror of existence is rebellion against man, false- 
hood to the deepest in our race, contempt of the divine spirit 
in our kind, blasphemy against the kingdom of love in human 
history. The beatitude of individual existence is to believe 
and feel and serve with an advancing, an improving, a Christ- 
following, a God-guided humanity. Live your lives, I be- 
seech you, in the faith and love and service of your race at 
its best; figure your destiny in the ideal life of mankind. 
Follow Christ into the sacrificial heart of man, and there 


dwell face to face with God. 
GEorRGE A. GORDON 
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Commencement Day 


COMMENCEMENT DAY, 1903 


HE one hundred and forty-ninth year of the old College, 
and the eighth in which Columbia has borne the name 
of University, closed with the commencement exercises held 
on Wednesday morning, the tenth of June. The candidates 
for degrees, the teaching force, the guests of the University, 
the officers of the alumni association, the Trustees of Teachers 
and Barnard Colleges, the University Council, the candidates 
for honorary degrees, and the Trustees of the University, 
assembled as usual in the Library and marched in the order 
indicated to the gymnasium. The overcast and threatening 
sky rendered the temperature unusually tolerable, and the 
rain was fortunately postponed until afternoon. 
President Butler addressed the candidates for degrees as 
follows : 


Columbia University parts to-day with another goodly com- 


pany of her sons and daughters. Regret and expectancy are, I 
doubt not, the feelings uppermost in your minds; hope and con- 
fidence are those which the University cherishes for you. Your 
presence here is a mark that you have done what has been asked 
of you academically, and the future lies with you alone. 

Let me lay stress for a moment or two upon the point of view 
from which your work in life is to be approached. There is, 
I feel sure, neither happiness nor usefulness to be found in 
cultivating indifference, cynicism or pessimism. There are those 
who feel that the educated youth of our land are apt to hold 
themselves aloof from popular interests and movements, and to 
view from one side, or from above, the active life of our de- 
mocracy. This impression is not, I think, a just one; at all 
events, it is certainly less well-founded now than ever before; 
but such foundation as it has should be rudely taken from it 
by your efforts and by your careers. If education and training 
are to unfit men, mentally, for sympathetic participation in the 
every-day life of the nation, then the less of education and train- 
ing that we have, the better. In that case we are starving the 
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soul to feed the mind. But the education of to-day is not of that 
sort. It is insistent in its demands for practical application, for 
service, for human sympathy. It implies faith in God and in 
man, and joyous participation in human efforts. 

There is no true life-gospel but the gospel of hope, the gospel 
of belief; not that all is as right as it can be, but that all is 
righteous and can be made more righteous still. Carl Hilty, in 
his charming essay on Happiness, has truly said that “ Pessimism 
as a permanent habit of mind is, for the most part, only a mantle 
of philosophy through which, when it is thrown back, there 
looks out the face of vanity—a vanity which is never satisfied and 
which withholds one forever from a contented mind.” The vain, 
the self-centered man is at bottom a cynic, for even his own self- 
satisfaction is not perfect. 

This University would put upon its graduates the stamp of 
earnestness, not paltering; of enthusiasm, not indifference; of 
hope and cheerfulness, not despair and gloom; of active interest 
in our fellow-men, and not supercilious contempt for them and 
their affairs. Do not fear to be in earnest, and pay no heed to 
the whisper that it is “ bad form ” to be enthusiastic. Be human; 
be real. 

Nearly forty years ago, Thomas Carlyle made a famous ad- 
dress to the students of Edinburgh as Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity. It abounded in wisdom and common sense, and its advice 
to the Edinburgh students is comprised in the one sentence: 
Be diligent. But Carlyle went on to tell what he meant by 
diligence. It included, he said, all virtues that a student can 
have, all those qualities of conduct that lead on to the acquire- 
ment of real instruction and improvement. Most of all, it 
included honesty, intellectual as well as moral honesty. “A 
dishonest man cannot do anything real.” That is a fine sentence 
and a true one; it may be paraphrased by saying that character 
makes knowledge worth while. I would rather have this great 
company of students face the world with cheerfulness and hope 
and with complete honesty, than endowed in any other way. 

You go out to-day from under the shadow of a great tradition. 
For nearly a century and a half it has been slowly forming. 
Lives without number have been built into it. The years have 
crowned it with power and with beauty. It is a branch of 
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something far older, that runs back till it loses itself in the be- 
ginnings of things. It marks the rise and dominance of the 
human spirit. Here you have come under its influence; here 
you have caught something of its meaning. 

May you, each in his own way, be a bearer of the tradition 
which you have come to know. May you all find usefulness 
and, if it be God’s will, happiness also. Mere success, as the 
world judges success by outward signs, I pass by. It is not 
worth having save as an incident to usefulness. 


The candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts from 
Columbia College and from Barnard College were presented 
by Dean Van Amringe and by Dean Gill respectively; for 
the degree of bachelor of laws by Dean Kirchwey; for 
that of doctor of medicine by Professor Curtis; for the 
technical degrees in the Schools of Applied Science by Dean 
Hutton; for the degree of bachelor of science in architecture 
by Professor Ware; for the same degree in education and for 
the various diplomas in Teachers College by Professor David 
Eugene Smith; for the degrees of master of laws, master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy by Professor William H. Car- 
penter, secretary of the University Council. The candidates 
for the collegiate degree in arts numbered 148; for the pro- 
fessional and technical degrees and diplomas, 524; for the 
university degrees, 187. The total number of degrees and 
diplomas awarded in course was 859. As has been usual of late 
years, each of the several bodies of candidates rose for presen- 
tation and remained standing while the degrees were conferred. 
Only the doctors of philosophy, 39 in number, were ushered 
upon the stage. 

Eight candidates were presented for honorary degrees.* In 
introducing the first of these, John Britton Cauldwell, Pro- 
fessor Hamlin said : 


*On the commencement programme appeared also, as a matter of 
record, the name of President Draper, of the University of Illinois, upon 
whom the degree of LL.D. was conferred February 2, 1903. See Cotum- 
BIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, March, 1903 (Vol. 5, No. 2), p. 205. 
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In that brilliant display of the world’s modern art which 
filled the aisles of the Grand Palais at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, the works of American artists occupied a conspicuous and 
honorable place. The critics and connoisseurs of the old world 
were delighted and amazed at the freshness and vitality, the power 
and the charm of this new-world art, and their verdict was 
attested by awards more numerous and important than were be- 
stowed upon any other foreign nation there represented. Ameri- 
can sculpture divided with France the honors of the great rotunda, 
and worthily sustained its claims to that splendid location. 

This conspicuous success for American art, Mr. President, 
could never have been realized, whatever the merit of the works 
offered for exhibition, without the wise and devoted labors of a 
commissioner whose artistic enthusiasm was tempered by wise 
judgment, and whose zeal was guided by a remarkable executive 
ability ; of an American who, schooled in youth in a French lycée, 
moved among the French officials as one to the manner born; 
and who, gifted himself as an artist and enriched with the fruits 
of long study in the great centers of the world’s art, was able 
to handle with equal success the artistic and the business details 
of his commissionership, while by his courtesy and tact he 
allayed hostile prejudices and smoothed over or firmly controlled 
the jealousies of artistic coteries. 

Is it not fitting that here and now, at the completion of the first 
year of her official recognition of the fine arts as a department 
of university activity, Columbia University should express her 
recognition of the eminent services which Mr. Cauldwell has 
rendered to American art, both at Paris and through a lifetime 
of generous zeal for the promotion of its interests? In the 
confident belief that this would be a worthy bestowal of a 
merited honor, I present Mr. John B. Cauldwell for the honorary 
degree of master of arts. 

President Butler conferred the degree in the following 
words : 

John Britton Cauldwell, civil engineer, student of art and 
letters, director of the department of fine arts of the American 
exhibit at the International Exposition in Paris during the year 
1900, I gladly admit you to the degree of master of arts in 
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this University, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges 
that belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 

Moses Taylor Pyne was presented by Professor Osborn, 
who said: 

Early in 1903 the Trustees of this’ University resolved that 
the degree of doctor of letters be conferred on Moses Taylor Pyne, 
master of arts of Princeton University, and graduate of the 
Columbia Law School, 1879. 

It is my privilege to-day to convey to you some of the motives 
of this action. For your love of books, especially of early Eng- 
lish literature and history; for the influence you have exerted 
on many men of your own and the younger generation in the 
study of the masters; for the ideals you have formed of what an 
American college should be in the beauty of architecture and 
historical association; for the years of time, thought and bene- 
faction you have devoted to carrying out these ideals in your 
Alma Mater; for the noble library you have helped to found and 
the collections of books you have placed there; for your public 
spirit in your own State in the development of the free public 
library system; for the fact that you have forgotten yourself in 
the cause of the promotion of education so that even your left 
hand has not known what your right hand has been doing; for 
the example you have given to other college men of America that 
the highest privilege and pleasure of life is service; for the im- 
pulse which this example has given to many in the service of this 
and other colleges; for all these reasons Columbia University 
desires to reénroll your name and place on your brow the laurels 
of her approval. 


President Butler said: 


Moses Taylor Pyne, master of arts, forceful, wise, and gen- 
erous in the upbuilding of a noble university, I gladly admit you 
to the degree of doctor of letters in this University, and confer 
upon you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. In 
token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


Peter Cooper Hewitt was presented by Professor Pupin, 
who said: 


I have the honor, Mr. President, to present to you a gentleman 
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whose discoveries and inventions mark a new epoch in the de- 
velopment of electric light and power. They are the result of 
his intense enthusiasm and long-continued effort. The flame 
of divine enthusiasm, fed by the solid fuel of irresistible effort, 
illuminates the creative activity of his useful life. This is the 
divine light which illuminated the lives of his illustrious grand- 
father, Peter Cooper, and his noble father, the late Abram Hewitt. 
His accomplishments prove him a worthy son of these illustrious 
ancestors. 

This distinguished citizen of our great metropolis will be a 
welcome fellow-citizen of our academic community. I present 
to you, Mr. President, for the degree of doctor of science, 
honoris causa, Peter Cooper Hewitt, scientist and engineer. 














President Butler said: 


Peter Cooper Hewitt, distinguished son of a distinguished 
father whom this University will always delight to honor, sci- 
entist and inventor of exceptional insight and skill, I gladly 
admit you to the degree of doctor of science in this University, 
and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong 
thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 









Professor Thomson, of Cambridge University, was pre- 
sented by Professor Hallock, who said: 







Just a century ago, no less a man than Lord Brougham, in the 
Edinburgh Review, held up Young and his classic work to 
ridicule; and his friend and fellow student, Sir David Brewster, 
more than a score of years later said that “his chief objection to 
the undulatory theory of light was that he could not think the 
Creator guilty of so clumsy a contrivance as the filling of space 
with ether in order to produce light.” Almost simultaneously with 
the death of Brewster appeared that most beautiful generalization 
of Maxwell, which at a stroke converted the ether into the all- 
important factor of the material universe; and from that day the 
study of this subtle medium has progressed until it is safe to 
say that we know much more about it than about matter. The 
most important physical investigations of the day deal with the 
connection between what, for the lack of a better term, we call 
matter and the ether, and no one has contributed so much to the 
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solution of this question as this candidate. The human mind 
may recoil from the contemplation of limitless space and num- 
berless worlds, but still more must it hesitate and acknowledge 
its impotence when called upon to penetrate the secrets of the 
atom, a million times too small to be seen even under the most 
powerful magnification. Faraday read the riddle of electro-mag- 
netic induction; Maxwell and Hertz set light and electric waves 
in the same class; Roentgen added the X-rays, and Becquerell 
the new radiations. Whose task has it been to codrdinate these 
widely varied phenomena and show them as applications of 
simple fundamental laws rather than as marvellous exceptions? 
Who, relying upon the simple laws of the elastic ether, has 
penetrated the structure of the atom and revealed its secrets? 
Who has taught and inspired a host of the ablest investigators in 
physical science? None to an extent comparable with Joseph 
John Thomson, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics 
in the University of Cambridge, England, whom I have the honor 
to present for the degree of doctor of science. 


President Butler said: 


Joseph John Thomson, Cavendish Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the ancient University of Cambridge, comrade of 
Maxwell, Helmholtz and Kelvin in the mastery of nature’s inti- 
mate secrets, standing as they have stood on the outermost edge 
of the boundary of knowledge, I gladly admit you to the degree 
of doctor of science in this University, and confer upon you all 
the rights and privileges that belong thereto. In token thereof 
I hand you this diploma. 


The Reverend Dr. Gordon was presented by Professor Van 
Amringe, who said: 


I present to you, Mr. President, for the honorary degree of 
doctor of sacred theology, the minister of the historic Old South 
Church of Boston, Massachusetts, the traditions of which as to 
public service and rare pulpit eloquence he has for many years 
nobly sustained ; whose published works on delicate and profound 
subjects that touch the highest interests of mankind—“ The wit- 
ness to immortality,” “ The Christ of to-day,” “ Immortality and 
the new theodicy,” “The new epoch for faith”—have given 
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him a conspicuous place among Christian philosophers and 
writers—the Reverend George Angier Gordon, doctor of divinity 
of Bowdoin, Yale and Harvard. 


President Butler said: 


George Angier Gordon, doctor of divinity in Harvard and 
Yale Universities, scholar, orator, preacher and _ theologian, 
teacher of Christian truth in an historic pulpit, I gladly admit you 
to the degree of doctor of sacred theology in this University, and 
confer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. 
In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


President Humphreys, of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, was presented by Professor Hutton, who said: 


I present to you, sir, President Alexander Crombie Humphreys 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, who has been named for 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

A graduate from the mechanical engineering course in 1881, 
he has shown that this education can fit a man to carry the most 
exacting burdens of industrial administration and affairs. From 
modest beginnings he became the founder of important business 
enterprises which are monuments of his professional ability and 
his faculty for organization and control. But, sir, it is not alone 
nor chiefly for his achievements in the field in which his engi- 
neering reputation has been won that Columbia honors President 
Humphreys to-day. We honor him also because of the love and 
loyalty which he has manifested for his Alma Mater, when at 
her call and in her need he laid aside the lucrative and expanding 
opportunities of his chosen path to assume the burden and 
responsibilities of the presidency of Stevens Institute, left lead- 
erless on the regretted death of Henry Morton. We honor him 
for the energy, the ability, the tact, the courage, the self-sacrific- 
ing enthusiasm with which he has assumed these duties and is 
now discharging them. We honor ourselves in linking his 
widening fame to our own by the recognition which we ask you 
now to accord to him. 


President Butler said: 


Alexander Crombie Humphreys, doctor of science in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, engineer, administrator, and educator, 
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President of the Stevens Institute of Technology, I gladly admit 
you to the degree of doctor of laws in this University, and con- 
fer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong thereto. 
In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


Governor Odell was presented by Professor Giddings, who 
said : 

The men of college and university training who in America 
have given their lives to the service of the state have been many. 
Not so many of this number as we could wish have sought to 
apply to the practical problems of the moment those fundamental 
principles of sound finance and administrative efficiency which 
are as important to the public welfare as are the ideals of con- 
stitutional liberty which appeal strongly to the imagination. 
Fewer yet have been the men who, while looking thus closely 
at the business side of public responsibility, have at the same 
time shown a wide sympathy with movements for the amelioration 
of social conditions in our rapidly growing cities, upon the suc- 
cess of which the future of democracy greatly depends. It is 
therefore fitting that, when a man in public life has conspicuously 
served the community through these sympathies and by his 
attention to the unpopular duties of responsible financiering, he 
should be honored by a university which attaches importance to 
the study of political and social principles. Eminently worthy 
of such distinction, Mr. President, is the gentleman who stands 
before you. As a member of Congress and as governor of the 
commonwealth of New York, he has compelled the people of 
this State to give their serious attention to problems of taxation, 
of a strict administration of public funds, and of the right of the 
people in public franchises. In the opinion of those qualified to 
judge, he has thus rendered a great public service. In addition 
he has opposed and prevented the threatened undoing of the 
great work of tenement-house reform in this State, and he has 
furthered the enactment of laws for the restriction of the crying 
evils of child labor. In all of these services he has displayed a 
mastery of those principles of economy, law and statesmanship 
which it is the duty of the university to recognize. I therefore 
take great pleasure, sir, in presenting to you Benjamin B. Odell, 
Jr., governor of the State of New York, for the degree of doctor 
of laws, honoris causa. 
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President Butler said: 

Benjamin Barker Odell, Jr., son of Columbia, administrator and 
man of affairs, twice governor of the State of New York, I 
gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of laws in this Uni- 
versity, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that 
belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 


Jules Jusserand, ambassador of France, was presented by 
Professor Brander Matthews, who said: 

In this hall, built upon a battlefield of the Revolution, there 
is no need to recall the ties of gratitude and of sympathy which 
bind us to France. This hall is but a visible part of a larger in- 
stitution devoted to the advancement of learning, and there is 
little danger that we shall ever overlook the ample share of 
France in the development of modern science and of modern art. 

The lives of the leading French men of letters are now being 
told in a series of masterly volumes, edited by a scholar who has 
however chosen as his special field of study our own literature— 
that English literature which is ours by inheritance, like the Eng- 
lish language and the English law. The earlier phases of Eng- 
lish literature have chiefly engaged his attention, but there is 
no phase of it with which he is not familiar; and we may apply 
to him the praise that Sainte Beuve bestowed on Matthew Arnold 
—that he has penetrated our literature by an interior line. I have 
now the honor, Mr. President, to present to you, to receive the 
degree of doctor of laws, this historian of English literature, 
who is also the ambassador of the French Republic. 

President Butler said: 

Jules Jusserand, doctor of laws in the University of Paris, inter- 
preter to alien but friendly peoples of the literature that speaks 
their tongue, alike eminent in letters and skilled in diplomacy, 
ambassador of France, once our ally and always our friend, I 
gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of laws in this Uni- 
versity, and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that 
belong thereto. In token thereof I hand you this diploma. 

The exercises closed with the singing of “America,” in 
which all, rising, took part, and the benediction, pronounced 
by the chaplain of the University. 





The Alumni Luncheon 


THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


FTER the commencement exercises luncheon was served, 

as usual, in University Hall. The alumni were more 

largely represented than at any previous commencement gath- 

ering. The first address was that of the chairman, Dean 
Van Amringe, who said: 


Gentlemen: One of the ceremonials proposed for this day, 
which, by the intervention of an authority superior to that of the 
University, must be postponed to a later date—the unveiling of 
a statue of Alma Mater given in memory of a classmate of mine, 
the late Robert Goelet—has brought forcibly to my attention the 
changes that have taken place at Columbia since the graduation 
of the class of 1860. I shall not weary you by a repetition of an 
oft-told tale: how the number of students in this institution has 
grown since 1860 more than twenty times; how that most accom- 
plished scholar, eloquent lecturer and admirable teacher, Charles 
Murray Nairne, professor of moral and intellectual philosophy 
and literature, has been replaced by a score of officers; how the 
renowned classicist who was, I believe, the first to make generally 
available to students in this country the rich stores of German 
classical learning, Charles Anthon, professor of Greek, has been 
replaced by nearly a dozen teachers and assistants in his subject; 
how the great philosophic historian and political scientist, Francis 
Lieber, has been replaced by a whole school of history and political 
science ; how, in short, all the professorships—but one—of forty- 
three years ago have been manifolded and to them many new 
ones added. The one which has not been manifolded, which has 
indeed been allowed to disappear, is that of the evidences of 
natural and revealed religion—a disappearance that I venture to 
think an unhappy one in an age of such pronounced cynical and 
materialistic tendency. I am fain to believe, however, that the 
various activities, concerned with the amelioration of the lot of 
men and their spiritual elevation, fostered by the University in- 
dicate that the root of the matter is sacredly cherished here and 
will grow, in the not distant future, into a department whose high 
function it shall be to make plain the evidences of that religion 
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from the teachings and the eternal verities of which all such 
activities must, consciously or unconsciously, proceed. 

While I shall not detain you by attempting an account of the 
changes that have occurred, you will, perhaps, allow me a 
moment in this busy day to suggest that they have been in the 
nature of evolution and not of revolution. The prevailing design 
and the dominating spirit have not altered. First, character, 
sobriety and righteousness of life; then such knowledge and so 
imparted as will develop men “creditable to their families and 
friends, ornaments to their country and useful to the public weal 
of their generations.” All the deliverances of this University 
to-day, as in 1860 and earlier, contain these two fundamental 
notes of character and service. Amid the multitudinous changes 
that the progress of time and the advancement of learning have 
necessitated, with the vast expansion, evidences of which we see 
all about us, we find the voice of Columbia the same voice as of 
old. It is the voice of enlightened reason and conscience, up- 
lifted always in advocacy of pure and lofty ideals, pleading that 
mere money is nothing as compared with the higher things of 
the spirit to which it may be made to minister, that material 
prosperity and power are of little worth unless accompanied’ by 
civic virtue, by love of letters and the arts, and, as our lamented 
Rood eloquently put it, by a sense of the beautiful and spiritual 
purpose as well as of the utility of scientific study. 

From the beginning of her history, it has been the good custom 
of Columbia to select sons of her own for especial honor and to 
adopt into her family men of accomplishment and accomplish- 
ments whatever their academic parentage. In following out this 
purpose of rewarding virtue and crowning excellence, she has 
to-day decorated two of her own people and has made notable 
additions to her roll of honorary graduates. You shall have the 
pleasure of listening to some of them. 

For twenty years and more Columbia has had the nucleus of 
a school of fine arts; and before this nucleus was formed in the 
Department of Architecture, she had alumni who with scientific 
ability and acquirement had also an inborn artistic sense that 
compelled recognition and guided the footsteps of its fortunate 
possessors. One such alumnus, graduated a civil engineer from 
the old School of Mines, unconsciously fitted himself to become, 
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and was in the fulness of time appointed, director of fine arts 
on the part of the United States at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
He discharged his delicate duties to the satisfaction of artists, 
to the credit of himself and his government, and to the delight of 
his Alma Mater, that has this day set the mark of her approval 
upon him. I present to you Mr. John B. Cauldwell. 


Mr. Cauldwell expressed his appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred on him, and spoke as follows concerning the need of a 
school of fine arts in New York and of the service such a 
school might render. 


With the unparalled growth of the nation during the past 
decade, on commercial, financial, educational and industrial lines, 
our fine arts have kept well abreast; but I regret to state that 
many of our best and most intelligent citizens seem either un- 
accountably ignorant of, or at least totally indifferent to these 
conditions. This great seat of learning can in no way more effec- 
tively aid the cause of American art and the interests of American 
artists than by teaching the coming generation to hold a higher 
appreciation and love for the fine arts. 

While to the professional painter or sculptor the university 
may not always appeal as a sympathetic and technical atmosphere 
in which to pursue his studies, and while it may not afford the 
direct inspiration of the artist master, it certainly can, in connec- 
tion with the excellent schools of design in this city, and with the 
treasures of the Metropolitan Museum close at hand, offer very 
great inducements for a thorough study of art and a better ap- 
preciation of the zsthetic and the beautiful, which are unques- 
tionably most essential qualifications for good citizenship. 

The commercial value of artistic character in even the most 
ordinary productions is to-day recognized by every enlightened 
manufacturer ; and the general cultivation of an art interest among 
all classes is of the greatest importance to the nation and its ma- 
terial prosperity. For a lengthened period we have annually 
expended tens of millions in importing foreign goods, which are 
superior to articles of similar character made in this country in 
only one particular—their artistic quality. When considering 
this fact, we cannot but acknowledge the artistic supremacy of 
a refined nation like France, where a most excellent system of art 
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instruction and liberal government patronage have proven such 
strong incentives. Ten years ago there were very few institu- 
tions in this country sufficiently well equipped to supply the ever 
growing demand for education in art. It was then almost neces- 
sary for the student to go to Europe, not only to broaden his con- 
ceptions, but really to learn the technique of his profession. Paris, 
universally admitted to be the art center of the world, became the 
Mecca for most of our students. To-day, however, American 
art has to a great degree emancipated itself from foreign trammels 
and has entered upon a career of its own, expressing American 
thought and reflecting American nature. We now have many 
well equipped institutions in which the student can develop an 
artistic temperament, in which individuality is recognized and 
encouraged while the necessary methods of expression are being 
acquired. 

Surely this advance movement in the right direction should be 
the signal for Columbia to lend the same encouragement to the 
fine arts that she has lent in the past to literature, for the fine arts 
have always proven an important factor in the preéminence of 
every great nation. 

While the societies comprising the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York, notably the National Academy of Design, the So- 
ciety of American Artists, the Architectural League and the 
National Sculpture Society, the Art Commission of this city, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts and many other similar organizations are to-day accom- 
plishing a great work, there is still insufficient appreciation and 
endorsement of these labors on the part of a large number of 
the more prominent citizens of our great cities, who seem apa- 
thetic to the progress of this manifestation of the nation’s talent. 

We find the mechanical sculptor, often a naturalized citizen 
whose art is beneath serious consideration but who is an adept at 
politics, in control of some congressional or legislative committee, 
which permits him to desecrate a public site in the town in which 
these municipal art influences do not exist. The foreign portrait 
painter of meager reputation in his own community, when prop- 
erly endorsed by some social faction, frequently captivates our 
wealthy families and receives undeserved recognition. Spurious 
old masters, clever imitations of the splendid work of the Barbizon 
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school and questionable examples of the fine old English painters 
are too often exchanged at enormous prices for the recently 
acquired wealth of some of our multi-millionaires. Would not 
these evils, which may be attributed both to a lack of patriotism 
in art and to questionable judgment, be remedied by a better 
general knowledge of the fine arts? 

Columbia has ever exalted her civic pride; and there should 
be no reason to fear the outcome of this new school which is sure 
to bear good fruit in the future. Let us welcome it for the grace 
it will lend our material civilization ; for its graduates will go forth 
as missionaries of art throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

The next speaker was the president of Stevens Institute. 
In calling upon him the chairman said: 

A student who spends laborious days that he may search out 
and reveal secrets of nature is worthy of all commendation; a 
student who is swift to seize upon a scientific principle and make 
practical application of it for the benefit of his fellows is an 
apostle of good service; one who can combine the two functions 
omne tulit punctum—and such an one I present to you in Presi- 
dent Humphreys of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 

President Humphreys expressed his pleasure and pride in 
being able henceforth to identify himself with the glories of Co- 
lumbia, and explained that, in what he had to say, he should 
speak not so much from the standpoint of the educator as from 
that of the man on the outside, who through more than thirty- 
five years of business and professional experience had been ob- 
serving the results obtained from various educational processes. 
He took for his text certain unfavorable conclusions regard- 
ing the value of academic and also of technical education set 
forth in a little book by a prominent Chicago manufacturer. 
This writer had found almost invariably, among men tech- 
nically or scientifically educated, “a total lack of common 
sense and reasoning power” and was thoroughly convinced 
that what was true of them was true of college-trained men 
generally; he expressed the opinion that the usefulness of 
technically trained men in mechanical lines of work had been 
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greatly over-estimated; and he asserted that all branches of 
manufacturing business had been brought to such perfection 
that there was little chance of further improvement even by 
practical men. Contradicting the last of these assertions, 
President Humphreys pointed out that there were many prob- 
lems yet to be solved in the manufacture of iron and steel and 
in other industries; and that the manufacturing concern 
managed by men who were satisfied with the progress already 
made would soon find itself outstripped by the concerns man- 
aged by men who were thoroughly qualified, at once tech- 
nically, practically and commercially. As regards the Chicago 
writer’s judgment of the result of academic and technical 
education, the speaker declared that, while it was a prejudiced 
and extreme presentation of the case against college training, 
we might obtain from it some useful warnings. He con- 
tinued : 

While we are not prepared to make our estimate on a cash 
basis alone, as this gentleman seems to have done, we recognize 
that in part we must submit to the cash-value test. Every true 
man should feel that upon him rests the responsibility of being 
an efficient worker. One practical test of an educational scheme 
is, therefore, that of its efficiency as a producer of efficient 
workers. 

To possess a high percentage of efficiency the producer must 
be a specialist ; but he should also be so trained as to be capable 
of exercising a broad and intelligent judgment of affairs outside 
of his immediate specialty. The student should be taught that 
when he does settle down to a specialty he must become a complete 
master of its details; for it is a common fault of the college- 
trained man to believe that his general knowledge will compen- 
sate for his lack of command of practical and commercial details ; 
but by crowding more details into our courses we may have 
weakened the students’ grip on the fundamentals and thus left 
them less adequately equipped to advance quickly later, in any 
one special line. I am inclined to believe that the men graduated 
from some of our technical schools ten years or more ago were 
better prepared to render a good account of themselves, in the 
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world of work, than those now taking their degrees. In my 
opinion the pressure brought to bear upon the technical schools 
to cover, in a single four years’ course, more and more of the 
special features of engineering work should be resisted, if, in 
giving way to it, we are to be led into neglecting a thorough 
training in the more necessary fundamentals. 

The ill effects of spreading out thin have been demonstrated 
in much of the primary and secondary school work in this country. 
At Stevens we find that many young men are unable to stay with 
us because they have been insufficiently trained in elementary 
studies ; and some of those who do stay with us to the end of the 
four years’ course are continually handicapped in the advanced 
studies by their inability to employ elementary physics and the 
lower mathematics as skilful mechanics handle their tools. 

The technical school must avoid similar mistakes. We must 
be sure that we do not demand more work than the student can 
thoroughly perform within the time allowed. It is better to resist 
the temptation to introduce some new and interesting feature 
into the curriculum, unless we can at the same time make an 
equivalent elimination of some less valuable feature. 

At Stevens we are attempting to do something which will, I 
believe, greatly assist in overcoming some of the objections to a 
technical education which the Chicago manufacturer has found 
(and which, as I think, he has greatly overestimated). For 
some five years we have been giving the students a course in 
business methods. In the limited time at our disposal we can not 
expect to make our men proficient in the intricacies of commercial 
practice, but we can give them a fair idea of the commercial con- 
ditions and limitations under which they will be obliged to work ; 
we can warn them of the commercial dangers which they will 
be called upon to meet; and we can show them that, unless they 
make themselves competent, not only as engineers but also as 
business managers, they must be satisfied to be subordinates to 
the men of business. 

If to-day all are called upon to be efficient producers, what I 
have said about technical education must in large measure be 
applicable to all higher education. It would certainly do no harm 
if students preparing to follow the law, medicine, the ministry, 
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literature—yes, and teaching—were put through a short course 
in business methods, adapted in each case to the special calling. 

Another point at which I think we are weak in many of our 
educational institutions is in the matter of discipline. I believe 
that the faults to which the Chicago manufacturer’s book points 
can in large measure be traced to this source. Why should there 
be granted to the college student, for four years, a freedom from 
the restraints of law and order which at no other period of his life 
is permitted tohim? If from the high school he had gone directly 
into business, he would have found no such freedom from control. 
During his office hours he would have been called upon to obey 
orders unhesitatingly. He would have had no chance to select 
his work, there would have been no electives. He would have 
quickly learned that the boyish pranks, which in college too fre- 
quently degenerate into crime or something close to crime, were 
to be indulged in only at the risk of losing his employment. 

The boy who goes directly from school into business gets a more 
correct view of the responsibilities of this work-a-day world than 
does the college student. Does not this teach us that in the col- 
lege and the university we should give to the students the same 
practical advantages by enforcing a wise and fair but firm control ? 
An immunity from legitimate restraint not accorded to any other 
class in the community is bad for the students themselves. It is 
well that independence of mind should be cultivated in our young 
men, but this independence should not be permitted to run into 
license. We can afford at times to regard leniently boyish pranks 
which contain no sting, but we can not afford to pass lightly over 
acts which, when looked at clearly, and not through the artificial 
atmosphere of college traditions, are tainted with dishonesty, 
trickery or cruelty. 

The control which the head of a large mercantile institution 
exercises over his employees is not limited to office hours. If the 
employer learns that an employee is engaged outside of office 
hours in practices which show him to be an untrustworthy man, 
the employer, for his own protection, discharges that employee. 
We surely do not live up to our solemn responsibilities if we 
concern ourselves only with the studies of our students, and fail 
to protect, by maintaining a firm but sympathetic discipline, the 
institutions and the students intrusted to us. 
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The chairman next called upon Professor J. J. Thomson, 
saying : 


It is an open secret that, on the death of our well beloved and 
deeply lamented Professor Rood, Columbia endeavored to attach 
to her staff the greatest living physicist. Having, unhappily, 
failed in this, we have appropriated so much of him as we can by 
inviting him here to receive a well-merited distinction, in con- 
ferring which upon him we honor ourselves. In your name I 
invite Professor Thomson, of Cambridge University, England— 
and of Columbia—to address you. 


Professor Thomson responded : 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I suppose I am relieved from any 
obligation of secrecy by the words of the chairman, and that I 
am in a position to acknowledge the great compliment that was 
paid to me by this University when I was asked to join the teach- 
ing staff. In a country where attachment to a university is so es- 
tablished and developed as it is here, you will readily understand 
that one who has spent twenty-five years in one university, and has 
received countless obligations, is so closely related to that univer- 
sity that unless it wishes to get rid of him, he will certainly remain 
in its service. It was that, and that alone, that prevented me from 
accepting the call of Columbia University to become professor 
of physics; and this compliment, the greatest I have received in 
my life, I shall never forget. 

Our chairman has suggested that I say a word or two about 
the impression made upon me by universities in this country. 
If the kindness and hospitality received from various universities 
makes an expert, I am indeed an expert on American universities. 
I have only been a month in this country, and I have visited Yale, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, and Columbia. In twenty- 
four hours I have become a graduate of two American univer- 
sities, and if I can only cover two thousand miles, [ shall become 
a graduate of another, I believe, on Friday. 

I have been immensely impressed by the magnificent benevolence 
which has been showered upon American universities in the last 
ten years. I have never seen such magnificent buildings—build- 
ings such as surround us here; buildings that would not be pos- 
sible if you did not possess a large number of wealthy and public- 
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spirited men, and if you did not also possess architects unrivalled, 
I think, in the world; buildings distinguished not only by their 
magnificence, but also by their beauty. I look with feelings of 
envy, I was going to say, but I must not use that word, on the 
liberality of American rich men. In Cambridge, where we are 
constrained as to means, we find it almost impossible to obtain 
adequate funds. It has taken years of hard work to raise the 
sum of fifty thousand pounds, of which we were in great need. 
In England it is exceedingly difficult to interest people in educa- 
tion. Here, education seems to be one of the first things brought 
to the attention of any wealthy man who wishes to do good. 

One fault, however, impresses itself upon me, and that is the 
direction which this liberality has taken. I have found, on in- 
quiry, that liberality for buildings has not in many cases been 
accompanied by an increase in endowments. This, I think, is a 
matter of peculiar regret. In this country the rewards of ap- 
plied science are, I supose, unrivalled; but taking into account 
the cost of living, the salaries received by teachers of pure science 
are perhaps lower than in any other country in the world. I think 
that this constitutes a peculiar danger. The lifeblood of all de- 
partments of applied science is original research. If you do 
not provide for research you cut off a very important source of 
material prosperity. 

I do not plead for any extravagant endowment of the teaching 
profession. Its service is indeed its own reward. No pleasure 
that I can conceive of is comparable with that which comes over 
one when one has solved a problem that seemed to be hopelessly 
obscure. But the material man demands a certain amount of 
support, material support. It is not possible for even the purest 
scientist to live upon nothing; and if you put a man in a position 
in which he has to use the time that ought to be occupied in 
original research for all kinds of money-making pursuits, it seems 
to me that the man has done wrong to go into pure science at all. 
He has not the time to appreciate its discoveries. He had better 
go in at once for some occupation in which the material rewards, 
at any rate, are adequate. 

In a country in which the universities have made the progress 
that they have made here in the last few years, I feel that the 
fault which I have mentioned is only temporary, and that in a 
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very short time the American universities will be distinguished, 
not merely by possessing the most magnificent buildings in the 
world, but by affording to those that hold positions of trust in 
them ample opportunities for research. 


The chairman then introduced the French ambassador, 
saying : 


We gain in our youth and treasure in our age a knowledge 
of what beautiful and sympathetic France did for us in our early 
trials as a nation, and of what she has always been to us, as a 
people, in letters, in exact science, in art and in the refinements 
of life. It is avery great honor and pleasure to have here with us 
a gentleman who, to his distinction as ambassador of France to 
the United States, adds eminence in literature—Dr. Jusserand, 
whom I am graciously permitted to call upon. 


Mr. Jusserand responded : 


Mr. Chairman and fellow alumni of Columbia: A heavy re- 
sponsibility lies upon me. I have just been made a doctor, and 
a doctor should speak wisdom. The responsibility is the more 
felt, that I find myself surrounded with eminent men who are 
the private friends of the goddess Minerva; and it is a great 
luck and happiness for you that they are such, as the interests 
of your University and of your State are in their hands. I see 
here, among many others, such eminent men as President Butler, 
Dean Van Amringe and the governor of the State of New York. 
They are guided by that goddess, I say; I should be happy to have 
the same advantage. 

In one thing, however, I am sure that I shall not swerve from 
the line of truth and wisdom. It is when I express my feelings 
for the great honor conferred upon me, my gratitude and my 
admiration for what I have seen, what you do, and what you are. 
I have admired your buildings, and I have admired the amplitude 
of your programmes, and that really catholic spirit which in- 
cludes in your University every possible science, every possible 
means of improving the mind of man. Upon another thing also 
I must congratulate you, and that is your name, the name of 
Columbia. It is an eminently sympathetic name. Where is 
the one who is not ever ready to praise, to cherish, to hail Co- 
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lumbia? In another sense, also, it is a splendid name. It is the 
name of the one who came first to this land, and whose memory 
is most properly attached to a university, the man who wanted 
to know what was beyond. That is what we all want, we stu- 
dents ; for we are all students, we doctors and we undergraduates 
and we alumni. The real student is a student all his life; he 
can not cease to be a student. We want to know more and we 
want to see beyond. 

I am sure that the alumni here will never cease to be students, 
and worthy students of Columbia; by which I mean that, what- 
ever career they follow, they will always reserve in their minds 
a temple sacred to thought and reflection, a cell inaccessible 
to interested motives and to immediate practical aims. Time 
dedicated in after life to study is sometimes considered misspent. 
Abstract studies are sometimes considered useless, but they are 
most useful. They improve the mind; and the mind should be 
improved especially nowadays, because nowadays—and you may 
be sure I speak truth: I hope Minerva listens and approves—the 
future does not belong to numbers, the future belongs to ex- 
cellence. 

You will leave the University, you young alumni, and begin 
careers. You will, all of you, I doubt not, become very wealthy. 
Everyone does in this country, as far as I can see. Whether 
you do so or not, I consider you as being wealthy. Indeed, 
at this hour you have the very wealth of which Alexander the 
Conqueror was so proud. You will remember that he used to 
distribute all his riches among his followers; and when asked why 
he kept nothing for himself, he replied: “The best thing I keep, 
a thing they have not, the best thing in the world: it is Hope.” 
This you have. You are plucky, you are energetic, you are young. 
You have the spirit which insures success. You will go about 
in the world and see countries. I hope you will pay a visit to 
France, for you will be welcome there. Every American who 
comes to our courses of lectures and schools of art and science is 
sure to be welcome. The American who comes is sure to please. 
The French people enjoy his wit and his pluck. You should 
go and try. 

You will succeed in life, that is certain. You will be complete 
men, true men. Such men are distinguished from others, from 
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incomplete men, by one especially important characteristic: they 
never forget that they belong to a community; they have a feel- 
ing of solidarity. When some good thing is within the reach 
of their hands, they do not think only: What will be the result 
for me? They think also: What will be the result for my 
neighbor ? 

And while I am advising you to be energetic, learned, kind- 
hearted, generous, what am I doing? I can sum it up in a word: 
I am advising you to be good Americans. 


The chairman then called upon the governor of the State, 
saying : 

From her earliest days, Columbia has been most honorably and 
usefully connected with the service of the country at large, of 
this commonwealth and of this city. Her public obligations have 
been fully recognized and religiously discharged by her devoted 
sons. To speak partially and locally, the transportation system 
of this State owes a lasting debt to John Stevens, who built the 
first locomotive, and to De Witt Clinton for the Erie Canal; the 
public school system is greatly beholden to Daniel D. Tompkins ; 
Hamilton Fish, of recent and beloved memory, made for himself 
a permanent place in the history of the State and the nation ; and 
now, to these and other illustrious Columbia names, is added that 
of the present chief magistrate of New York, a cherished son of 
the Class of ’77, Governor Odell, whom I have the honor to pre- 
sent to you. 


Governor Odell replied : 


Mr. Chairman and fellow alumni: Words fail me to express my 
appreciation of the high honor that has been conferred upon me 
to-day—of the privilege that has been extended to me to meet 
with you as an alumnus of Columbia University. To Columbia 
College I have long owed fealty, and I have cherished for years 
the memories which cluster round the days spent in the old College 
on Madison Avenue. Since then great changes have taken place. 
The magnificent buildings in which the University is now housed 
are not only an evidence of its growth and of its prosperity, but 
a fit expression of the estimation in which it is held not only by 
the people of our State, but by the world. 

Although this development has come to Columbia at a later 
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date than to some of the other universities of our land, Columbia’s 
early history is one in which we may justly feel great pride. 
Hamilton, Clinton, Livingston—these are names to awaken en- 
thusiasm. They should be an inspiration to every student from 
the day of his matriculation, and should give added worth and 
meaning to the diploma which he receives. 

I have sometimes wondered whether the education which our 
universities are giving to-day is modelling men to meet the require- 
ments of this period of our nation’s history. An educated man 
should be the best and truest type of citizen. Too often, however, 
our educated men shun the duties of public life, and take part in 
politics only by criticizing and abusing those who are charged 
with the administration of government. I can conceive of noth- 
ing that is more detrimental to the welfare and the advancement 
of our republic. I was glad, this morning, to hear the president 
of this great University say that a college education was no ex- 
cuse for such an attitude, and that educated men should bear 
their share of the burdens of political life. 

There has never been a period in our country’s history when 
the results of the best thought of the best men of all times were 
more indispensable to us: there has never been a time in which 
there was greater need for thoughtful educated servants of the 
state. With the increase of our population by immigration, with 
the addition to our body politic of thousands whose ideas have 
been stunted by years of ignorance, the situation would be dan- 
gerous if it were not met with the intelligence which inspires 
respect for government and for constituted authority. The con- 
centration of wealth in large cities, the centralization of power 
in great corporations, the discontent of labor, raise problems 
whose solution will require the best efforts of the greatest minds. 
These problems must be solved to the advantage of all. Their 
solution is not furthered by unmerited criticism of government 
nor by demagogic attacks upon capital nor by denunciation of 
labor. The university should discountenance such mistaken at- 
tacks: it should train men to regard all these questions from the 
point of view of the general good, and to deal with them in the 
light of the inherited wisdom of the ages. 

I have been asked frequently: Do politics pay? Would you 
advise a young man to become a politician? If the query, Does 
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it pay? is to be taken in a sordid sense—if the entrance of a young 
man into the political arena is to be regarded from the point of 
view of his personal gain—my answer has always been in the 
negative. But if the query means: Does it pay to be an active 
citizen? Is it worth while to exercise in person the rights and 
discharge in person the duties of citizenship? I say that the young 
man who has these ends in view should by all means identify 
himself with the politics of the nation; for success will surely 
crown intelligent and untiring effort. Personal disaster and de- 
feat may come; but these are to be borne with fortitude, and in 
the faith that out of failure good will come to those who follow. 
The chairman then said: 


And now, gentlemen, as a fit ending to a happy day, we shall 
have some remarks from one “whose high respect and rich 
validity do lack a parallel”—the president of the University. 

President Butler expressed his pleasure in meeting the men 
of Columbia, young and old, in their annual reunions. It was 
a delight to him, during his recent visit to the West, to hear 
the name of Columbia spelt out by a party of alumni on the 
terrace in front of the University Club in Denver. It was 
equally a delight to find gathered in San Francisco some 
twenty-five graduates of Columbia, representing all of her 
great schools, and all. expressing the liveliest interest in her 
work. In such gatherings, in many parts of the country; in the 
reorganization, during the past year of the Law Alumni Asso- 
ciation; and in the earnest activities of the College graduates 
of the past decade, he found evidence that the old College 
and the new University held the affection and regard of those 
who called her Alma Mater. He continued : 

But I must pause for a moment to remind you that the year 
that closes to-day has been a year of sorrow at Columbia. Four 
great spirits, devoted to her ideals and living for her service, have 
answered to the final call. That gentle, kindly and generous 
spirit who served for a lifetime as a member of the corporation, 
and for a long period as chairman of the Board of Trustees, has 
passed to his rest. Mr. Schermerhorn represented everything 
that was best and noblest and sweetest in the traditional life of 
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New York, and all that he represented he brought freely and 
gladly into the service of his old College. Abram S. Hewitt soon 
followed. That great spirit, so easily our first citizen that no 
one has been brought forward to grasp the mantle that has 
dropped from the shoulders, was thinking of Columbia, planning 
for her, working for her as the light faded forever from his eyes. 
We have lost Rood, too, who brought here in the old days the 
newest point of view, the latest methods of research and teaching 
that were known in the scientific laboratories of Europe, and a 
devotion which knew no lessening as the years rolled over his 
service. Last of all, and so lately that it seems but yesterday, 
that modest scholar, that simple-hearted Virginia gentleman, who 
had gathered to himself the learning of generations, and who 
came and went in and out of Columbia for nearly a quarter of 
a century with kindness, with trust, and with service—he, too, 
has passed from us. These are great losses of the spirit; but I 
like to feel that although the doors of the University have closed 
for the last time upon their mortality, they have not left us, but 
only passed to where beyond these voices there is peace. 

It is difficult to turn from the contemplation of these charac- 
ters and these lives to the events of the day, but everyone of 
them would have had it so. They would have urged us to press 
forward with the Columbia they knew and loved, and while not 
forgetting, to show no halting in the pursuit of her ideals. In 
their names, therefore, as in the names of those who remain, I 
shall speak to you of some matters of important and present in- 
terest to Alma Mater. 

You are all familiar with the fact that the University already 
needs more ground and that the only ground obtainable is the 
property, more than nine acres ‘n extent, lying immediately south 
of our present site and known as South Field. You are equally 
familiar with the fact that every officer, alumnus and student of 
the University has set his heart upon the early purchase of that 
splendid property. Every representative man of affairs in this 
city who has been consulted by us has unhesitatingly affirmed 
his belief that the University must and should acquire South 
Field. A group of generous citizens united, one year ago, in 
buying this property in the University’s interest, and they are 
now holding it for us provided we are able to take title to it on 
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October I next, notice of our intention to do so to be given before 
July 1. Weighted, as the University now is, with the heavy 
burden imposed by its own success in meeting the intellectual 
needs of this city and this nation, there seems to be but one way 
in which South Field can be acquired without putting new and 
serious limitations upon our educational work ; and that is through 
gifts for the purpose. The cost is large—$2,000,000—but the 
value is there, the need is imperative, and the future of this great 
metropolitan University must be made secure. The Trustees have 
asked, and they now ask again, that the men and women of means 
in this vast city unite to make this purchase possible. So high 
is their conception of Columbia’s calling, so clear are their con- 
victions as to her present and future necessities, and so assured 
is their confidence that the city of New York will hear and 
answer their appeal for help in this truly vital matter, that the 
Trustees have unanimously voted to give notice, under the terms 
of the existing option, that it is the purpose of Columbia Uni- 
versity to acquire South Field on October 1 next. The magni- 
tude of the responsibility involved in taking this step can hardly 
be overestimated, for it means—and I weigh my words—that 
unless generous friends of education shall come to our aid the 
present work of Columbia University must be still further 
hampered and harassed in order that its future may not be de- 
stroyed. The Trustees have done everything that men of cour- 
age, of foresight and of high ideals could possibly do. It remains 
for the men and women of New York to do the rest and set the 
University free to do the work for which their ancestors founded 
and sustained it. 

It is not unreasonable for Columbia—a university that has . 
accomplished so much—to ask and to expect this aid. From 
1754 to 1891, a period of nearly 140 years, during which the city 
advanced by leaps and bounds in population, in influence and in 
wealth, the Trustees of Columbia College were left to carry their 
burden alone and unaided. New Yorkers were proud of the 
old Columbia College, but they did nothing for it. The Trustees, 
by the wise and careful husbanding of their own resources, have 
created the Columbia University of to-day, and they have made 
of a once local college a national university, with a reputation 
and an influence that extend wherever scholarship exists, and 
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whose graduates hold posts of dignity and responsibility all around 
the globe. This commanding site and these noble buildings 
upon it are evidence of what the University can do with but 
slight assistance from its friends in the city. If those friends 
will but follow the example of those who stood by Columbia’s 
side when this new home was purchased and planned, there need 
be no misgivings as to the future. 

The University is fortunate in having friends who, from time 
to time, make possible new forms of endeavor or assist in main- 
taining work that has long passed the experimental stage. It 
is with peculiar satisfaction that I am able to announce a gift 
to the University of $100,000, for the especial benefit of the 
School of Law. For this gift, we are again placed under obliga- 
tions to that one of our own Columbia College alumni who has, 
in recent years, outstripped all his comrades and fellows in his 
thoughtful and kindly generosity towards Alma Mater—General 
Horace W. Carpentier, of the Class of 1848. It is the wish of 
General Carpentier that a part, at least, of the income of this 
fund, established in memory of his brother, the late James S. 
Carpentier, shall be devoted to the establishment and maintenance 
of a noteworthy series of lectures upon the science of law, to be 
delivered from time to time by the most eminent jurists wherever 
they may be found. Just at this moment, when the School of 
Law emerges from the period of development which has lasted 
now a dozen years, and becomes a university school of juris- 
prudence in the fullest sense of the word, this splendid gift is 
both especially useful and peculiarly appropriate. 

I have yet another announcement to make to-day which every 
Columbia man will hear with undisguised pleasure and delight, 
and which I hope opens a new era in the history of the University. 
We have heard much, and spoken much together, in recent years, 
of the pressing need for dormitories. Many of the advantages 
that attach to student life in other colleges have been denied to 
Columbia men because they have had no opportunity to live 
together in close and friendly intercourse. That period in our 
history is about to close. As a memorial to an honored and suc- 
cessful merchant of New York—Mr. Marcellus Hartley—his 
grandson, Marcellus Hartley Dodge, president of the class which 
this morning crossed the narrow line that separates undergrad- 
uate from alumnus, and Mr. Hartley’s daughter, Mrs. George 
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W. Jenkins of Morristown, have united in tendering to the Trus- 
tees the sum of $300,000, to be applied as promptly as possible to 
the erection and equipment of a dormitory for students of Co- 
lumbia, preference being given to students of Columbia College. 
You will not fail to see the peculiar significance and the far- 
reaching importance of this generous gift. It comes, in large 
part, from one who has himself been made conscious, during the 
four years that are closed, of the need which he now comes 
forward to supply. In so doing, he fulfills the aspirations of his 
fellow-students and meets the highest hopes of his fellow-alumni. 
We shall not soon forget that this turning point in the history of 
student life at Columbia has been set at the instance and through 
the gift of a young man who felt that he could not leave his 
Alma Mater without at once placing there a memorial to the 
honored and beloved name that he bears and also supplying what 
he conceives to be his Alma Mater’s most pressing need. All 
honor to the Columbia spirit and to the New York generosity 
which have prompted and accomplished this welcome gift. 

The alumni will be glad to hear, too, I am sure, that during 
the year that has closed, both the Medical Faculty and the Trus- 
tees have given long and anxious thought to the pressing needs 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This great institu- 
tion, so long the pride of the medical profession in this city and 
an ornament to the city itself, has, like the University as a whole, 
suffered because of its very success. The number of students 
crowding its doors has become larger than its lecture halls and 
laboratories can contain; its curriculum has needed readjustment 
in order to be fully abreast of the most advanced medical educa- 
tion of to-day; and its clinical facilities are in need of constant 
extension in order that its opportunities to teach and to demon- 
strate may keep full pace with the practical demands of the 
physicians of to-morrow. The Faculty, after careful thought 
and consideration, have adopted and put in operation a new and 
thoroughly revised curriculum, which uses much of the time here- 
tofore devoted to didactic lectures, for (1) increased amounts of 
laboratory work in the sciences ancillary to medicine and surgery, 
and for (2) additional practical instruction in the appearance and 
treatment of disease in dispensaries and hospitals. In the De- 
partment of Physiology, the provision for adequate laboratory 
instruction which the head of the Department has long desired, 
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will hereafter be made. An entirely new Department of Pharm- 
acology and Therapeutics has been organized and placed in charge 
of a group of thoroughly trained and successful scientific men, 
who will spare no effort to develop this important branch in the 
fullest posible way. The professor of pathology has been able 
to effect certain changes and improvements—minor, perhaps, but 
by no means unimportant— in the laboratory work of his great 
department. In all of these laboratory subjects it is the aim of 
the Faculty so to divide the large classes, and so to organize the 
staff of instruction, that every student will have full opportunity 
for individual work, and that not more than ten students will be 
assigned any given time to a single laboratory instructor. 

Similarly, great advance has been made in the development of 
the clinical side of the study of medicine. The Vanderbilt Clinic 
becomes more important each year, and its work better organized. 
So long as the University is without a hospital of its own, our 
Medical School must depend on the good will of the trustees of 
other institutions. We are fortunate in commanding for our 
students certain valuable privileges in the leading hospitals of 
New York, but the time is not far distant when, to equip the 
University properly, the Medical School must build and control 
a hospital of its own. In foreign universities, the greatest medi- 
cal schools command their own hospitals ; and the striking success 
of the Medical School of the Johns Hopkins University has been 
due, in large part, to the fact that a modern hospital is under 
its own immediate control. 

Furthermore, we are to have for the first time a reference 
library for students at the Medical School, and I am confident 
that the beginning which is to be made in this direction will grow 
rapidly into a useful workshop for the men who are devoting four 
of the best years of their lives to preparation for the practice of 
medicine. 

Three of our medical professors longest in service and highest 
in repute have recently applied for relief from active service, leav- 
ing behind them records of conspicuous success as professors and 
as teachers—Drs. Jacoby, Knapp and Weir. Two of our number 
will withdraw from the Faculty at the close of the year in order 
to devote themselves entirely to the practice of medicine. Both 
are men in the prime of life, whose deserved reputations are 
certain to become yet greater—Drs. Tuttle and Peabody. We 
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have also lost the services of the dean of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, who has withdrawn, after thirty-five years of 
laborious service, from all administrative duties at the University. 
Five years ago, Dr. McLane laid down the active duties of his 
chair and accepted an emeritus professorship, continuing, however, 
to serve as dean of the Faculty. He now thinks it wise to with- 
draw from that post as well, and he leaves an institution which 
is in very large part the creation of his own efforts. 

With the raising of the standard for admission to the Medical 
School, it is expected that there will be in the autumn a falling 
off in the number of students making application for admission. 
It is also expected that this falling off will take place entirely in 
the number of those least competent to carry the heavy work of 
the course. There will be a constant raising of the standard for 
admission, to be followed at once by raising the standard of 
the teaching in the institution itself. All that the Faculty can do, 
and all that the Trustees can do with the means at their command, 
to increase the effectiveness of the Medical School and to place 
it upon a truly university basis, has been done. Large sums of 
money must be at hand before the ideals of the Faculty and of 
the Trustees can be in any wise reached in this extremely im- 
portant branch of the University’s work. 

In our Schools of Applied Science also the increase of students 
has outgrown the existing accommodations and funds are lacking 
to provide the additional equipment that is needed. Our em- 
barrassments are due to our success: we have done so much and 
done it so well, that more is constantly demanded of us. Our 
great difficulty is that so many persons want the University to do 
something for them and so few are ready to give the University 
what it needs—freedom to develop, funds with which it may do 
what it will. 


It was announced, at the close of the President’s address, 
that the Class of ’83 had pledged itself to contribute $2,500 
toward the purchase of South Field. The chairman called for 
cheers for the Trustees, for the Class of ’83, for Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, and for the President—all of which were 
heartily given. Cheers for the chairman followed, and with 
these the one hundred and forty-ninth commencement ended. 
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THE UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS AND ALLIED WORK 


HE institution at Columbia of a committee on social settle- 
ments and allied work is a significant mark of the times. 
The relation of the university to settlements has always been 
close. Toynbee Hall was founded by a university man. The 
oldest settlement in America is the University Settlement in 
New York. It is only recently, however, that the need of a 
still closer codperation has been felt between the social settle- 
ments of New York and its great metropolitan university. 
It is particularly appropriate that Columbia should take the 
lead in this movement. The University Settlement was 
organized upon the initiative of two Columbia men, namely, 
A. C. Bernheim and John B. Pine. They were both interested 
in the work of the Neighborhood Guild in Forsyth street, 
which had been founded in 1886 by Stanton Coit, at that time 
an associate lecturer in the Society for Ethical Culture. 
When the Neighborhood Guild was about to be abandoned 
for lack of support, Messrs. Bernheim and Pine felt that 
something must be done to continue it. They knew what Toyn- 
bee Hall had accomplished and they believed that this kind 
of work would appeal to university men in this country as 
strongly as it had done to graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In the autumn of 1890, a small meeting of graduates 
of some of the leading American colleges was held at the 
apartments of Mr. Pine, and, after much informal discussion, 
it was decided to organize the University Settlement Society. 
A general meeting of alumni took place on May 14, 1891, and 
the society was then formally constituted. In the signatories 
to the circular that was issued at this time, Columbia was rep- 
resented, in addition to Messrs. Bernheim and Pine, by Presi- 
dent Low, Felix Adler and Professors Goodnow and Selig- 
man. The circular contains the following paragraphs: 
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To most college men, the idea of work among the poor con- 
ducted by college graduates, whether in East London or New 
York, has become more or less familiar through the success of 
Toynbee and Oxford Halls in the former city, and of the Neigh- 
borhood Guild in the latter. Both of the Halls were established 
and have been maintained by university men, and university men 
have made up their working force. In this country, as in Eng- 
land, many have recognized, as Arnold Toynbee did, the fact 
that a vast number of our people live in such a way as to make 
materialism and fanaticism almost inevitable among them, and, 
seeing this, have labored to understand the sources of the evil, in 
the hope of successfully combating it and raising the people to 
a higher level of civilization. 

As a field for social and economic study—as a social experiment 
station, so to speak—a center of work for college men in the 
tenement districts bears the same relation to political economy and 
social science that the hospital bears to medicine, or field work 
to the study of engineering. This belief led to the founding of 
Toynbee Hall, whose buildings and whose atmosphere remind one 
of Oxford or Cambridge, where the opinion that made Toynbee 
came into being. Here men live for study and improvement of 
themselves and their fellow-men and, while enjoying much that 
has made their college days perhaps the best of their lives, do 
earnest, practical work under the incentive of association with 
others of like interests. 


Since that time, settlements and neighborhood houses have 
multiplied, and the workers have come to be composed not 
only of graduates but of undergraduates as well. During the 
past year, for instance, no less than two hundred and fifty 
students at Columbia—including Barnard College and Teach- 
ers College—have been more or less permanently connected 
with the various settlements and neighborhood houses or with 
allied organizations doing similar work. 

It was with the idea of introducing more method into such 
activities of the students, and in the further hope of effecting 
an organization that might possibly be of use not only to 
Columbia students but to all settlement workers as well, that 
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the new Committee was called into existence. After a pre- 
liminary meeting with the heads of most of the important 
settlements and neighborhood houses in New York, at which 
the idea of a closer codperation between them and the Uni- 
versity was warmly received, the Columbia Committee was 
definitely constituted. It is composed of Professor Seligman as 
chairman, and Professors Giddings, Woodbridge and Adler 
of Columbia, Professor McMurry of Teachers College, Pro- 
fessor Brown of the Theological Seminary, Dean Gill and 
Mrs. Herbert Parsons of Barnard, Librarian Canfield, the 
Secretary of Earl Hall, and Dr. John B. Elliott, the president 
of the Union of Settlement Workers. 

The objects which the Committee hope to attain may be 
summarized as follows: 

In the first place, the University will offer a number of 
courses of special value to workers in the settlements and to 
students who intend to become settlement workers. As Dr. 
Elliott forcibly put it, in a letter to the Committee, the best 
thing that a college student can get out of neighborhood or 
settlement work is the chance which it gives him to express 
his idealistic tendencies. In the social neighborhood center, 
such students find an actual attempt to improve social condi- 
tions; and over and above anything that either the voluntary 
or the professional worker can give in the way of education 
or of handicraft is the benefit which will ensue if he can trans- 
mit to the people with whom he comes in contact this idealistic 
spirit. The more clear his ideals are, and the deeper his en- 
thusiasm, the greater his use will be. The most important pre- 
paration for social work of this kind is the knowledge and 
appreciation of the lives of those men and women and of the 
meaning of the social and humanistic movements of which 
the settlement has been the outgrowth. Among the impor- 
tant courses to be offered by the University will, therefore, be 
one on the great social leaders and thinkers of the past and 
present. 
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The worker, however, needs more than ideals. With many 
settlement workers of to-day, unfortunately, the chief stock 
in trade is good intentions. What is necessary in addition is 
some training in the problems with which they are to grapple, 
such as the ethnological constitution of the people; the social, 
economic and religious environment; the means of recreation ; 
the conditions of work; the political affiliations, and a dozen 
other similar problems. The second course of lectures ought 
therefore to deal with the current social problems of a great 
city. 

In the third place, more information and training are needed 
on the question of settlement methods. The settlement work- 
ers themselves agree that such a term as “ method” must 
be carefully guarded, because the time of experiment has 
been so short and the divergencies in handling the problem have 
been so great that there has scarcely yet been opportunity to 
elaborate a definite method. Emphasis is always placed by the 
settlement workers upon the need of individual treatment of 


individual cases. At the same time, it has recently been pointed 
out that social workers as a whole are often too narrow, too 
personal, too little prepared for their work; and it is for this 
reason that a course is proposed on the methods and aims of 
settlement work. 


Fourthly, the special need for preparation felt by workers 
in clubs and manual training classes in the settlements will be 
met by a series of normal and technical courses designed espe- 
cially for them. 

It is the intention of the Committee to give all these courses 
at such times and places as may be most convenient to all con- 
cerned, and to draw lecturers, not only from the teaching force 
of the University, but also from among the leaders and resi- 
dents of the settlements and such outsiders as can be expected, 
by virtue of their knowledge and their experience, to render 
valuable assistance. It is also hoped that it will be possible to 
arrange these courses in such a way that some of them at least 
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can be counted by Columbia students toward their respective 
degrees. 

The second chief function of the Committee will be to act 
as a medium of communication between the settlements and 
the students. It will post.on the University bulletins all im- 
portant notices affecting the settlements that are of interest to 
college students. It will recommend to the settlements such 
students as are qualified to enter upon the work. It will 
supervise the various fellowships and scholarships that are 
granted in the settlements, so far as the incumbents desire or 
are obligated to pursue their studies at Columbia, and it will 
endeavor to increase the number of such fellows and scholars. 
It will organize the student body and arrange for stated meet- 
ings between them and the representatives of the settlements. 

It might be asked why the term “ allied work” is included 
in the title of the Committee. The answer is that the notion 
of the settlement has been recently somewhat modified. The 
dominating idea to-day is that of the neighborhood house, 
embracing and organizing all the various elements of the 
neighborhood. There are however, many organizations which 
attempt to cover only a part of this field, and to organize 
some of the social elements in the neighborhood. Of such 
a character is the work done by many of the churches, by the 
Y. M. C. A., by the Y. M. H. A., and by other bodies. The 
University Committee is charged with the duty of acting as a 
medium of communication between the student body as a 
whole, and all such associations, thus including those that do 
not call themselves settlements or neighborhood houses. 

The outcome of this attempt at codperation will be watched 
with interest. The overtures of the Committee have been met 
with enthusiasm on the part of the settlement workers them- 
selves, while on the side of the students the need for such 
cooperation has been strongly urged. The entire settlement 
work, as we have pointed out, is still so young that it is 
scarcely possible to formulate any scientific scheme of teach- 
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ing as a definite preparation. It is, however, the belief of the 
Committee, as of the settlement workers, that the time has 
now come for a closer union between the University and the 
settlements, and that it is a function of the University not only 
to increase the moral enthusiasm, but also to add to the special 
technical training, of the settlement workers of the future. 

If there are special schools for the training of nurses, why 
should not similar opportunities for education be offered to 
those who propose to enter the far more difficult and compli- 
cated profession of settlement workers? It is hoped that this 
new Columbia Committee will make at all events a beginning 
in this direction, and thus forge another link in the chain 
which binds Columbia so closely to the social and political 
development of New York. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 


SHORTENING THE COLLEGE COURSE: THE 
BOSTON DEBATE 


T the meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Boston last July, nothing was more significant than the 
attention attracted by the discussion of the length of the 
baccalaureate course and the preparation for the professional 
school.* The Central Congregational Church was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, many persons standing in the aisles 
throughout the entire course of the discussion, which lasted for 
more than two hours. 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, presided as head of the Department. The first speaker 
was Professor Elmer E. Brown, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who read a careful historical paper. He showed that 
when the American colleges were founded, in colonial days, 
they had a strong preprofessional trend. The profession in 
view was, of course, nearly always the ministry, and the 


* Department of Higher Education, July 7, 10 a. m. 
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curriculum included courses which we should now call pro- 
fessional courses in theology. The clergyman completed his 
training, after graduating from college, by private reading and 
“ sermonizing,” under the guidance of some older clergyman. 
The same apprenticeship system served for the professional 
training in medicine and law. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the liberal element in the college 
course proper gained the ascendency, and simultaneously came 
the crude beginnings of the professional schools. Professor 
Brown continued as follows: 


The four-year college course has been one of the most rigid of 
the several time-allotments in our educational system. In the 
earlier half of the nineteenth century, the standard minimum age 
of admission to college was fourteen. In the past fifty years, 
taking the whole country into account, the average age of gradu- 
ation has probably fallen slightly. But at the same time, the 
standard age of graduation, the “ mode,” has risen. Fifty years 
ago it was between twenty and twenty-one, now it is between 
twenty-one and twenty-two. With more thorough organization 
of secondary and collegiate education, college classes have be- 
come more homogeneous as to age. 

The first serious attempt to modify the conditions for the award 
of the Bachelor’s degree was made at Harvard in 1883-1891. 
In 1890, Columbia took the step of permitting Seniors to elect 
professional courses, and since that time other institutions— 
notably Michigan, Chicago, and Leland Stanford—have permitted 
the overlapping of the college and the professional course. 
President Butler’s proposal of last fall brings the question into the 
immediate present. 


According to Professor Brown, the bachelor’s degree has de- 
termined no educational standard. While it has become nor- 
mally of a higher grade and has become more popular as a 
general possession, the degree has lost its specific function of 
training for an occupation. The next speaker was President 
Eliot, whose argument in favor of the three years’ course for 
the bachelor’s degree is familiar to those who have read the 
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paper presented by him at the last meeting of the Association 
of American Universities. An abstract of his address follows: 


The period devoted to professional education has been more 
than doubled within the last forty years in the United States, ex- 
cept in divinity. As it is the interest of society and of the in- 
dividual that young men should enter, well trained, on the practice 
of a profession by the time they are twenty-five, the period of 
training preliminary or preparatory to professional training 
should end by the time they are twenty-one years old. 

A boy who has had good opportunities may best leave his 
secondary school at the age of eighteen. At that age the average 
boy is ready for the liberty of a college or technical school, and 
will develop more rapidly in freedom than under constant super- 
vision. Seventeen is rather young, though safe for steady boys of 
exceptional maturity. Between the secondary school and the pro- 
fessional school, then, there can be, as a rule, only three years for 
the college. 

The principle on which the Harvard faculty has acted is this: 
They propose that the degree of A.B., taken in three years shall 
represent the same amount of attainment, or power acquired, 
which the A.B. taken in four years has heretofore represented. 

The long summer vacations can be utilized to meet this demand, 
and the ordinary pace in the four years’ course can be consider- 
ably accelerated by an ambitious man. Pursuing this general 
policy, that the requirements for the A.B. are not to be diminished, 
the Harvard faculty fixes the minimum residence for the Harvard 
A.B. at three years. They do not believe that the residence can 
be reduced to two years without diminishing the amount of work 
required for the degree. 

While this change was going on in Harvard College, the 
university took the important step of requiring the A.B. for ad- 
mission to its three oldest professional schools, divinity, law and 
medicine. It had already established the graduate school in arts 
and sciences, for admission to which a preliminary degree was, 
of course, required. It is unnecessary to point out that this action 
gives the strongest possible support to the A.B. degree. If taken 
by the universities of the country at large, it would settle at once in 
the affirmative the question of the continued existence of the 
American college. 
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Finally, if a degree in arts or science is to be required for 
admission to university professional schools, the road to such 
a degree should be as smooth and broad as possible. No ex- 
clusive prescriptions should obstruct it, and the various needs 
of the individual pupil should be carefully provided for in both 
school and college. 


The next paper was by Professor Andrew F. West, the 
dean of the graduate school of Princeton University. Pro- 
fessor West had, on the evening before, at the general meet- 
ing of the Association, committed himself to an advocacy of 
the four-year course. His paper at this session was devoted 
largely to showing the evils of the elective system in its present 
form. He said in part: 


The American college is the vital center of our educational 
system. It has its own field and should be encouraged to organ- 
ize itself according to the laws of its own life. 

By tradition the length of the course is four years. This is 
almost universal, and is a result of long and wide experience, not 
to be discarded without strong reasons. It is argued that students 
are coming too late to their professional work, and that the year 
or two proposed to be saved cannot be saved from the secondary 
or professional schools. But this does not settle the proper 
length of the college course for the majority of students who 
have time to take four years. To those who must leave early 
nearly all the professional schools are at present open. 

The real difficulty is within the college. Is four years in- 
trinsically better than three? This depends on the nature of the 
college course. The movement for a three-year course is strong- 
est where elective studies are least restricted, and weakest where 
a large prescribed basis of studies is retained. Four years is not 
too much to develop satisfactorily this latter type of education, but 
it is difficult to argue for four rather than three on the basis of 
purely elective studies, and this because of the indefiniteness and 
heterogeneity of the elective type. 

A three-year course, largely prescribed, would be better than 
a four-year purely elective course, but would be a serious weaken- 
ing of a four-year course with a prescribed basis. The duty of 
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the colleges which believe in fundamental prescribed studies, sup- 
plemented by-definitely prescribed elective fields of study, is, 
therefore, to maintain the four-year course and to teach young 
men that there is no real education without real effort; that it is 
not doing what he likes, but continued exercise in doing what he 
ought in matters of intellect as well as of conduct, which develops 
the immature entering college student into the strong, well- 
trained man. 


The fourth speaker was President Harper, who favored a 
four years’ course rather than one of three years, on the ground 
that the proposed change would be contrary to the natural drift 
of education. 


The present difficulties come [he said] from the demands of 
professional education, and from the greatly increased quantity 
of knowledge required for entrance to college. 

The adoption of the three-year course by the higher institutions 
would be followed by additional admission requirements, whereas 
requirements should be reduced rather than the course shortened. 
Even though the higher institutions might thus decrease the col- 
lege course without loss to three years, it would be almost im- 
possible for the smaller colleges to make a similar change, and 
the reduction in time would mean in the end a lowering of the 
requirements for the higher education. 

The proposal for a three years’ course furthermore ignores the 
culture value of the first year’s work of a professional school. 
The combination of college and professional studies for the college 
degree does not injure the integrity of the college course. There 
will be some difficulties, of course, with the smaller colleges, but 
they are not insuperable. 

With the immensely increased college attendance during the 
past decade under the four-year system, why should the course 
be lowered in point of years? If there is to be a shortening let 
it come in the lower grades. The proposition for a three-year 
course subordinates the college to the professional school. Why 
should students who do not desire a professional training be re- 
quired to put up with a shortened course? 

The plan adopted by the University of Chicago is very elastic. 
It provides a four-year and a two-year course, the latter leading 
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to a certificate, but not a degree; and while emphasizing four 
years as the normal period, it permits a student to take a full 
course in three years if he so desires, and likewise to extend the 
course to five years if he sees fit. 


President Butler was the last speaker. His paper follows in 
full: 


In my judgment most participants in the discussion now going 
on throughout the land as to the length of the baccalaureate 
course and the preparation for the professional schools err in 
supposing that the two questions are necessarily reducible to one, 
and also in taking hold of that one by the wrong end. The 
nature, content, and proper length of the baccalaureate course 
are matters quite independent of the proper standards of profes- 
sional education, and are entitled to consideration on their own 
merits. 

The one question to which the two are usually reduced is 
taken hold by the wrong end when it is said that the baccalaureate 
course should be of a stated length, say four years or three years, 
and that everything else in education and in life must adapt itself 
accordingly. Those who take this stand give us no clear notion 
of (1) where the baccalaureate course begins; (2) what it con- 
sists of, or (3) what it exists for. They assume that all these 
points are clearly understood, and generally agreed upon. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. Not even the so-called 
reputable colleges are in anything approaching agreement as to 
the standard to be enforced for admission to the baccalaureate 
course ; and while there is an external pretence of unanimity as to 
what the baccalaureate course exists for, that course is, never- 
theless, in too many instances, fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Dr. Wayland said over sixty years ago that “there is nothing 
magical or imperative in the term of four years, nor has it any 
natural relation to a course of study. It was adopted as a matter 
of accident, and can have, by itself, no important bearing on the 
subject in hand.” To suppose that a four years’ baccalaureate 
course is necessary semper, ubique, ab omnibus is to elevate an 
accident to the plane of a principle. 

Others take hold of the question by the middle. They fix 
an arbitrary age at which professionally trained men should be 
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ready for active work in life, and after subtracting the sum of the 
years that they propose to allot to the elementary school, the 
secondary school, and the professional school, the remaining years, 
three, or perhaps two, are held to be sufficient for the college. 

Both of these methods appear to me to be arbitrary and unscien- 
tific, although the former is the usual academic mode of settling 
the question and has behind it the support of uncritical public 
opinion. 

One of the worst of all educational evils is that of quantitative 
standards, and it persists surprisingly in the discussion of college 
and university problems. Every higher course of study that I 
know of, except only that of graduate work leading to the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at the best universities, is primarily quan- 
titative. These courses are all based on time spent, not upon 
performance. The adjustment of the period of work to the 
capacity of individual students, now so common in elementary 
schools, and not unusual in secondary schools, is almost wholly 
absent from the colleges. The “lock-step” is seen there to 
perfection, and class after class of one hundred or even two 
hundred members moves forward (with the exception of a few 
delinquents) as if all its members were cast in a common mould. 
The place of the baccalaureate course and its standards will never 
be established on sound principles until the question of its length 
is made subordinate to those relating to its content and its pur- 
pose. Moreover, it is quite unreasonable to assume that the 
baccalaureate course should be of one and the same length for 
everybody. By the term “ baccalaureate course,” I mean those 
liberal studies in the arts and sciences that follow the secondary 
school period. 

My own views on the questions at issue are, briefly, these: 

1. The baccalaureate or college course of study of the liberal 
arts and sciences should be preserved at all hazards as an essen- 
tial part of our educational organization. It is distinctly Ameri- 
can and a very powerful factor in the upbuilding of the nation’s 
culture and idealism. It should be treated as a thing of value 
in and for itself, and not merely as an incident to graduate study 
or to professional schools. 

2. The college course is in serious danger by reason of the fact 
that the secondary school is reaching up into its domain on the 
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one hand and the professional school is reaching down into it on 
the other. Purely professional subjects in law, medicine, en- 
gineering, and architecture are widely accepted as part of the 
baccalaureate or college course by university colleges, and now 
independent colleges in different parts of the country are trying 
various devices with a view to doing the same thing. If this 
tendency continues unchecked, at many institutions there will 
soon be little left of the old baccalaureate course but the name. 

3- To preserve the college is (a) to fix and enforce a standard 
of admission which can be met normally by a combined elementary 
and secondary school course of not more than ten years well-spent, 
and (b) to keep out of the baccalaureate course purely profes- 
sional subjects pursued for professional ends by professional 
methods. The college course, in other words, should be con- 
structed for itself alone and for the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
needs of the youth of our time, without reference or regard to 
specific careers. This course must be widely elective, and so 
offer material to enrich and develop minds of every type. This 
course is the best preparation for the professional study of law, 
medicine, divinity, engineering, architecture, and teaching, sim- 
ply because it does what it does for the human mind and the 
human character, and not because it is so hammered and beaten 
as to serve as a conduit to a particular career or careers. 

4. This course should be entered upon at seventeen, or in some 
cases at sixteen. Eighteen is too late for the normal boy; the boy 
who has had every educational advantage and is not ready to 
meet any existing college entrance test before he is eighteen has 
been dawdling and weakening his mental powers by keeping them 
too long in contact with merely elementary studies. 

5. For the boy who enters college at seventeen and who looks 
forward to a career as scholar, as teacher, or as man of affairs, 
four years is, ordinarily, not too long a time to spend in liberal 
studies. On the other hand, the boy who, entering college at 
seventeen, purposes to take up later the study of a profession in a 
university, ought not to be compelled to spend four years upon 
liberal studies just at that time in his life. To compel him to 
do so is to advance the standard of professional education arbi- 
trarily without in any way raising it. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
the more time a boy spends in study the more he knows and the 
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more he grows. Whether he grows by study depends entirely 
upon whether he is studying subjects adapted to his needs, his 
interests, and his powers. Pedagogues suppose that the more 
time a boy spends in school and college, the better; educators 
know the contrary. There is a time to leave off as well as a 
time to begin. A boy can develop intellectual apathy in college 
as well as knowledge, weakness of will as well as strength of 
character. 

6. The earlier parts of professional courses in law, medicine, 
engineering, and the like, are most excellent material for the boy 
of nineteen or twenty. He should begin them at that time and 
complete his four years of professional study by twenty-three or 
twenty-four. To postpone his professional course later than this 
is not only to waste his time, but to waste his mind, which is far 
worse. 

7. There should be a college course two years in length, care- 
fully constructed as a thing by itself and not merely the first part 
of a three years’ or a four years’ course, which will enable in- 
tending professional students to spend this time as advantageously 
as possible in purely liberal studies. The university colleges can 
establish such a course readily enough; the independent colleges 
will have to establish such a course or see their influence and 
prestige steadily decline. To try to meet the new situation by 
simply reproducing all present conditions on a three-year scale 
instead of on a four-year scale, is a case of solvitur ambulando. 
The shortening of the college to three years for all students in- 
volves an unnecessary sacrifice. As usually defended, this policy 
involves no educational principle, but merely concedes a year of 
liberal study to the modern demand for haste and hurry. 

8. Whether the completion of such a two-year course should 
be crowned with a degree is to me a matter of indifference. De- 
grees are the tinsel of higher education, and not its reality. Such 
a two-year course as I have in mind would imply a standard of 
attainment at least as high as that required for the degree of A.B. 
in 1860, which had many characteristics that we of to-day per- 
sistently undervalue. If this discussion could be diverted from 
degrees to real educational standards it would be a great gain. 
The compromise plan as to degrees, now becoming so popular, 
whereby the baccalaureate degree is given either for two years 
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of college study and two years of work in a professional school, 
or for three years of college study and one year of work in a 
professional school, is disastrous to the integrity of the college 
course. It deliberately shortens the college course by one year 
or two years while proclaiming a four-year college course. It is a 
policy that only university colleges can adopt; independent col- 
leges must suffer if it becomes a fixed and permanent policy. 

g. The most difficult point to establish, apparently, is that at 
which the baccalaureate course should begin. Colleges with 
courses nominally four years in length are admitting students 
with from one to two years’ less preparation than is demanded 
by other colleges with four-year courses. The lax enforcement 
of published requirements for admission, together with the very 
general acceptance of certificates from uninspected and unvisited 
schools, has demoralized college standards very generally. It 
does not make much difference how long the baccalaureate course 
is if it does not begin anywhere. 

10. A university ought not to admit to its professional schools 
students who have not had a college course of liberal study, or 
its equivalent. A minimum course of two years of such study 
should be insisted upon. A four years’ course should not be re- 
quired, for the two reasons (1) that it delays too long entrance 
upon active life work, and (2) that it does not use the time and 
effort of the intending professional student to the best advantage. 

11. For a university to admit professional students direct from 
the secondary schools is to throw the weight of its influence 
against the spirit and ideals of college training, and to prepare 
for the so-called learned professions a large body of very im- 
perfectly educated men. To say that any other procedure is 
undemocratic is not only a grave misuse of words, but is to imply 
that the universities should not struggle to give this democracy 
what it most needs, namely, well-educated and highly trained 
professional service. 


The discussion following the reading of the papers was led 
by Professor D. W. Hering, dean of the graduate faculty of 
New York University, whose main point was that a college 
course and a course in college are not necessarily the same 
thing. He said, in part: 
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The principal desiderata seem to be: (1) Broad culture in high 
school and college before entering upon professional work; (2) 
the opportunity to begin and complete a professional course at 
an age not unreasonably advanced; (3) the opportunity to acquit 
oneself creditably in both, which means that the work of one 
should not be mixed with that of the other. 

Two years in college is a short time in which to accomplish 
the first; four years in college makes the second almost imprac- 
ticable ; three years in college will meet all three if the distinction 
called for in the last is observed, namely, if the course in college 
is devoted to a college course. There are some who consider four 
years in college better than three, and for those I would make the 
course four years by beginning lower. 


The voluntary discussion which followed showed the wide 
interest which the papers had aroused in the audience. Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, spoke on the bio- 
logical tendency toward a longer period of preparation for 
life work; the indirect value of the educational environment 
through as long a period of time as possible; and the logical 
preferableness of variety over uniformity, as exemplified by 
elective and prescribed work. The dean of Worcester College, 
Oxford, Mr. W. H. Hadow, said that he wished to make an 
emphatic protest against the tendency to hurry and cram, the 
logical end of which was to have everybody able to do every- 
thing—rather badly. At Oxford the fourth year was regarded 
as of more value than the other three put together. He felt 
that experiments at this critical stage in college education in- 
volved great danger. 

After two or three minor contributions to the discussion, 
President Eliot arose in rebuttal, and, in a brilliant speech of a 
few minutes’ length, attacked the premises and conclusions of 
each one of his colleagues, to the great delight of the audience. 
In recommending experiment as the only possible solution, he 
suggested that Princeton keep on trying the experiment of the 
old-fashioned four-year course: nothing, he said, would 
prove more illuminative to the country in general. President 
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Harper’s advocacy of a four-year college course was, he 
thought, of no value, in view of the fact that at Chicago stu- 
dents could count work in the professional schools toward the 
bachelor’s degree. President Butler’s recommendations were 
summarily dismissed as “ inconclusive.” 

President Eliot was followed by President Hyde of Bow- 
doin, who made the point that the result of the desire to make 
a man, first, a master of the tools of knowledge and, secondly, 
a master of men in some one subject or group, has reached 
its second stage. The first stage was a system of free and un- 
guided election; the second is the more general adoption of 
what is generally known as the group system. He spoke 
approvingly of the recent careful development of the Yale 
College curriculum. President Hyde said also that in view 
of the disorganized condition of secondary education, he felt 
that the present would be a poor time to cut down the time 
requirement for the A.B. degree. 

The last speaker, President Faunce of Brown, protested 
against undue emphasis on the question of a time limit. Stu- 
dents, according to their preparation, circumstances, and gen- 
eral ability, ought to be able to take without prejudice the 
degree in three, four, or five years. 

The discussion, of which this paper gives only a bare outline, 
will be printed in full in the proceedings of the Association. 

F. P. KeEppe. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Of the first Commencement Day meeting of the alumni, held 
in 1898, the QuaRTERLY said: “The practice of making Com- 
mencement the rallying point of the year for the alumni is one 

The Alumni at which must inevitably gain a stronger hold 
Commencement as usage renders it more familiar and as the 
continually increasing number of alumni returning to render their 
fealty to Alma Mater gives it richer associations.” This prediction 
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was amply realized on the tenth of June last, not only by the large 
number of alumni—very nearly a thousand—who attended the 
luncheon and the class meetings and dinners which followed it in 
the evening, but also by the spirit which characterized every gath- 
ering. The great audience which listened to the President’s 
announcements, and which was the first to hear the good news 
that a dormitory had been presented to the University, was worthy 
of the occasion and enthusiastically demonstrated its appreciation 
of Columbia’s good fortune. As at all Columbia’s recent Com- 
mencements, the speeches of the recipients of honorary degrees 
lent dignity and interest to the proceedings. Contrasting Com- 
mencements of this type with those which for decades were held 
in the old Academy of Music or in Carnegie Hall, and which 
were consecrated exclusively to the bestowal of degrees and 
prizes, it seems almost incredible that a few years can have 
wrought such a change; and those who are fortunate enough to 
witness it cannot but feel that the general and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation of the alumni in Commencement is one of the most 
admirable results which have followed the removal of the Uni- 
versity to its present site. 


The determination of the Trustees to purchase South Field is 
second in importance only to their decision to acquire the site for 
the University on Morningside Heights, and no one can doubt 
the wisdom of their action who is in the least 
familiar with the results following the first 
and most critical step which was taken in 1891. The only ob- 
jection seriously urged against the original purchase, that the 
land was not extensive enough to permit of residences for stu- 
dents, is now likely to be met; for while no plans for the develop- 
ment of South Field have as yet been accepted, it seems probable 
that a portion of it will be used for dormitories. By this pur- 
chase the grounds will be increased fifty per cent. in extent and 
the University will be assured of all the space likely to be neces- 
sary for the development of its highest educational efficiency. But, 
as the President said, in announcing the decision of the Trustees, 
while it is settled who shall own South Field, the question re- 
mains how it shall be paid for. The magnitude of the responsi- 
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bility assumed, the necessity of assuming it, and the claim of the 
University to the support of the community in meeting it, are so 
clearly set forth in his announcement (supra, pp. 418, 419), that 
there is really nothing left to say. We can only emphasize his 
intimation that the immediate future of the University has been 
further imperilled in order to preserve its distant future from 
destruction. The magnificent progress which Columbia has made 
during the last quarter of a century can not be continued, nor can 
its present position among the leading American universities be 
maintained, if it is left to stagger under a crushing burden of debt. 


The gift of a dormitory, announced at Commencement, has 
probably afforded greater satisfaction to more Columbia men than 
any other single benefaction, for it carries with it the assurance 
that, of all things lacking, the one thing which 
has been most desired by students and alumni, 
young and old, is about to be supplied. The gift, far from 
insignificant in itself, is yet chiefly significant as the beginning 
of a new era, the birth of a new life at Columbia, and in this 
aspect its value to the University cannot be overestimated. In 
the reéstablishment of a dormitory system at Columbia, beginning 
with the building which we have just received, and in the revival 
of the community of student life which such a system alone 
renders possible, history will repeat itself. King’s College, 
founded on the model of the Oxford colleges and imitating them 
in many particulars, required its students to room in the college 
and to live in hall, and not until after the Revolution was this 
practice wholly abandoned. Whatever may have been the cause, 
the effect of this change of policy was most unfortunate: it 
narrowed the influence and usefulness of the College and made 
it a local institution; and in succeeding years, as the student life 
of other colleges presented increasing attractions, Columbia was 
subjected to an increasing disadvantage. Not only has the ab- 
sence of dormitories kept away students living at a distance, but 
it has served to drive away many residents of the city, who desired 
the college life which only dormitories can give and who, there- 
fore, went elsewhere, taking with them the interest of their 
friends and families and thus depriving Columbia in many in- 


Hartley Hall 
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stances of the personal ties which should have identified the 
College with the life of the city. To this, more than to any other 
one circumstance, may be attributed the lack of sympathy and 
support from the City of New York which Columbia has experi- 
enced in past years. Not until recently, when the development 
of the University has compelled students to come from a distance 
and has commanded the respect and admiration of the city, has 
this disadvantage been to any extent overcome. The increase of 
the student body since the removal of the University to Morning- 
side Heights has come in spite of the fact that Columbia could 
not offer the kind of student life which great numbers of would-be 
students desired; and when this want is supplied the greatest 
obstacle which now stands in the way of the University’s develop- 
ment will be removed. Looked at from this point of view, and 
with the belief that the first dormitory will not long remain the 
only dormitory, it is no exaggeration to say that the gift will be 
of inestimable value to the University, not only in attracting stu- 
dents who are now repelled, but also in enriching and developing 
the life of the student community. That the gift comes from 
one of our own alumni, and from one who is so distinctively a 
son of the Columbia of to-day, makes it the more welcome; and 
the donors have received, as they richly deserve, the gratitude 
of the alumni and of all who are interested in the prosperity of 
the University. 

Like the library, this building will be a memorial of one of New 
York’s great merchants and will represent the recognition and the 
reward which commerce offers to education. It will fitly com- 
memorate the public and philanthropic services of Marcellus 
Hartley; and while connecting his name with the happiest asso- 
ciations of coming generations of students it will teach them the 
value which he placed upon the things for which Columbia Col- 
lege stands. 


One hundred thousand dollars seems a large endowment for 
special lectures in a single field of knowledge; and for an ordinary 
lecture course the income of such a fund would assuredly be in 
The Carpentier Lecture excess of the market rate. But the lecturers 

Fund and the lectures that General Carpentier hopes 
to secure are not of the ordinary type. The lecturers, he says, 
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“ 


in his letter of gift to the Trustees, are “ to be chosen for 
preéminent fitness and ability”; and he adds: “I hope this lec- 
tureship will be made so honorable that nobody, however great 
or distinguished, will willingly choose to decline your invitation.” 
And the lectures are to be published; i. e., the lectureship is 
established in the hope of securing books which will be of per- 
manent value. For obtaining such a result the donor evidently 
doubts the adequacy of the annual income: the lectures are to 
be given “at least as often as every third year.” 

The field of the lectureship is “the science of law,” viewed 
as “the cement of human society” and as “the highest expression 
attainable, among men in civil society, of the divine purpose.” 
This is the aspect in which law has presented itself, in the ancient 
as in the modern world, to the greatest philosophers and to some 
of the greatest lawyers. The names given to this mode of regard- 
ing law, or to law thus regarded, have varied from age to age. It 
has been called the “philosophy of law”; it is still called, as Gen- 
eral Carpentier would perhaps call it, “natural law.” The newest 
name is “comparative jurisprudence”; for in the reaction against 
the narrowness of purely national jurisprudence some of the 
most progressive legal thinkers have emphasized anew the essen- 
tial unity of human law, not as a body of unchangeable “natural” 
rules, but as a gradual progress toward a dimly descried uni- 
versal order. When a new Montesquieu or Jhering, or even a 
new Coulanges or Maine, is ready to reveal some unrecognized 
phases of the spirit of laws or to throw new light, by the com- 
parative method, on the evolution of law, the income of the Car- 
pentier fund for several years will be a scanty recompense for 
his service. 

Such luminaries as these, however, do not appear in every gen- 
eration. What is to be done with such a fund from year to year? 
There is always, at least, the latest method of approach to some 
side of the many-sided problem. In our own day, the line of 
most active advance is still that of historical investigation. If 
a Maitland will bring the history of English law down to the 
time of the Tudors, if an Ames can be persuaded to write a history 
of English actions, if a Holmes can be induced to formulate his 
maturer interpretation of the development of our common law, 
the income of the fund will be well expended. 


’ 
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Finally, there is always the prospect of a more scientific pres- 
entation of the principles of our own national law. General 
Carpentier is doubtless aware that the legal writings of Kent 
and of Story, like those of Blackstone, were the fruit of lecture- 
ships rather than of law professorships of the modern American 
type. Changes of educational method have made the lawyer 
who devotes all his time to instruction as busy a man as his brother 
on the bench or at the bar, and as much the slave of engrossing 
details. Kent and Story were, first of all, counsellors and judges, 
teachers only in second instance; and it is perhaps as likely that 
their successors will be found on the bench or at the bar as that 
they will appear in law faculties. To stimulate the lawyer busied 
in any field of professional activity to such labors as have pro- 
duced our legal classics, some special incentive seems to be 
needed. It is the latest fashion in educational benefaction to 
endow research. The Carpentier fund is designed to stimulate 
production—to induce those who have already demonstrated their 
capacity for research and for the effective presentation of its 
results, but who have become immersed in practical labors, to 
make for themselves a period of leisure and to give to the world 
the results of their later studies and ripened thought. 

General Carpentier wisely remembers that “time is wiser than 
men,” and expressly declares that his plan is not obligatory. 
If it shall prove impracticable to attain the results he desires by 
the methods he has proposed, the Trustees are authorized to 
devote his gift to the endowment of a professorship in the School 
of Law. In the meantime, he does not even insist that the 
entire income shall be devoted to the purposes of the lectureship. 
To the University he thus leaves the largest liberty, but it is of 
course in honor bound to attempt to carry out his purpose and to 
give his plan a fair trial. 


More than two months after Commencement, and just as the 
QUARTERLY goes to press, comes the announcement of Mr. Jo- 
seph Pulitzer’s princely gift for the establishment of a school of 

A University School journalism. Such details regarding the don- 
of Journalism or’s aims and expectations as have been made 
known, and such forecasts of the character of the new school and 
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of its relation to other departments of the University as are at 
present possible, will be found in this number of the QUARTERLY, 
under the heading of University news. Much skepticism has 
been expressed of late years, in the journalistic press itself, re- 
garding the possibility of developing a useful course of univer- 
sity education for journalists. It is of course impossible, as a 
ieading journal has recently urged, to create by instruction those 
traits of character which constitute the most important difference 
between journalists. It is, however, equally impossible to create 
by instruction those traits of character which distinguish the 
scrupulous and high-minded lawyer from the pettifogger; but 
this impossibility has never been regarded as an argument against 
teaching law in a university. It is, again, as impossible for 
a university to teach a student of journalism all the practical 
details of his profession as it is for a university to give the law 
student that part of his training which he is wont to acquire in 
a law office; but all of the general culture and much of the spe- 
cial training which are required for journalistic work of the 
highest type are undoubtedly communicable by instruction. Co- 
lumbia University has already had many students, especially in 
its graduate schools of Philosophy and of Political Science, who 
were preparing themselves for journalism, and not a few of these 
to-day hold important positions in their profession. If the under- 
graduate and graduate courses in literature, in history, in political 
and economic science, and in other subjects which are of especial 
importance to journalists, shall be codrdinated and developed 
with the special purpose of training men for journalism, and if 
these courses shall be supplemented, as is proposed, by such tech- 
nical instruction in purely professional matters as may wisely be 
undertaken by the University, there is no reason to doubt that 
the new school will amply justify itself. 

On the fundamental question whether the University is the 
place for training journalists, Mr. Pulitzer himself, with his long 
experience in practical journalism, is an expert of the first order. 
He has observed for years, and has doubtless compared, the work 
of journalists trained in our colleges and universities and that of 
journalists who have grown up in the newspaper business; and 
the fact that he is ready to invest a million or more in university 
education in journalism is an eloquent evidence of the character 
of his conclusions. 
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Professor Ware’s retirement from active service at Columbia 
and his well-earned appointment to an emeritus professorship of 
architecture mark the close of a period of signal service to the 

Professor Wareand University. For twenty-two years he has 

His Work labored with ardent devotion and untiring 
energy for the development and improvement of the school which 
he established at Columbia; and this long period constitutes but a 
part of his life-work for education in architecture. Throughout 
his career he has represented the idea that architecture is not 
simply a craft to be learned through apprenticeship, nor merely a 
branch of engineering to be taught in a scientific school, but an 
art to be taught in an environment primarily artistic. Before he 
came to Columbia he had developed a course in architecture in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the school which 
he established at Columbia was, at first, a department in the 
School of Mines and, later, a separate school under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Faculty of Applied Science; but his aim was not 
attained until, by diminishing the purely scientific element in the 
architectural course and by increasing the liberal and artistic ele- 
ments, he had emancipated the Columbia School from the engi- 
neering tradition and had prepared the way for its independent 
existence as the nucleus of a School of Fine Arts. The develop- 
ment of this new school on lines sufficiently broad to justify its 
title will be, in no small degree, the result of Professor Ware’s 
ideas and exertions. 

The regard and affection felt for him by his former students 
were strikingly evidenced, last autumn, in connection with the 
celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the founding of 
the Columbia School.* In noticing this anniversary, The Archi- 
tectural Record published an editorial article, from which we 
quote the closing paragraph : 


What the graduates of Columbia have accomplished may be 
read largely in the buildings they have erected far and wide over 
the land. But what Professor Ware has accomplished extends 
far beyond their achievements. The presence of the school in 
Columbia University; the influence of its ideals, of its teaching, 
of its graduates, upon the community and profession throughout 
this great metropolitan district; the reputation achieved by its 


* CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QuaRTERLY, V, 1 (December, 1902), pp. 71-73. 
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graduates abroad, in Paris and elsewhere, and the credit this has 
reflected on the city and country from which they came; the in- 
spiration and example which this school has offered to other 
schools and the measure in which it has exalted the profession 
of architecture in the esteem of the community, drawing to it 
men of superior calibre who would otherwise have gone into other 
pursuits—these are services which are not visible and tangible 
like the buildings erected by Mr. Ware’s former pupils, but they 
are no less real, no less valuable: a splendid harvest of results 
from his twenty-one years of faithful and unselfish sowing. 


A university’s recognition of a permanent and obvious benefit 
is not only enduring but always fresh, for it is the result of an 
ever repeated impression received in ever renewed youth. Wil- 

William Earl liam Earl Dodge will be remembered for a 
Dodge few years as a prominent merchant and finan- 
cier. He will be remembered for many years as a good citizen and 
an earnest Christian, who gave time and thought and toil, as 
well as money, to the advancement of public and religious in- 
terests. He will be always remembered as the giver of Earl Hall ; 
for Earl Hall has become what it was meant to be—a religious 
center for the social life of the University—and it will keep its 
founder’s memory perpetually clear in the fresh gratitude of suc- 
cessive student generations. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The Trustees have received a gift of one million dollars from 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of New York, for the establishment and 
endowment of a school of journalism in Columbia University. 
This generous gift puts into effect a purpose which Mr. Pulitzer 
has long had in contemplation, namely, the provision of an oppor- 
tunity to secure in a great university both theoretical and practical 
training for journalism considered as a profession. The school 
of journalism of Columbia University will take rank with the 
existing professional schools of law, medicine, engineering, archi- 
tecture and teaching. Subject to the general jurisdiction of the 
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University Council, its course of study will be formulated and 
its administration carried on by a faculty of journalism, the 
members of which will be appointed by the Trustees in the near 
future. The erection of a suitable building to accommodate the 
new school will be begun at once,and,after conference with Presi- 
dent Butler, Messrs. McKim, Mead and White have already under- 
taken the preparation of preliminary plans and sketches. A provi- 
sional site for the building has been chosen in the university quad- 
rangle on Amsterdam Avenue,immediately south of Fayerweather 
Hall and north of the projected building for the School of Law. It 
is hoped that the building may be pushed to completion so that it 
may be occupied in the autumn of 1904. The estimated cost of 
the building, fully furnished and equipped, is about $500,000. 

Both Mr. Pulitzer and Columbia University recognize that with 
the establishment of a school of journalism of university grade 
a new academic field is entered upon, and in order that the best 
ability and experience of the profession of journalism may guide 
the new undertaking, an Advisory Board has been provided for, 
the first members of which are to be appointed by the University 
upon the nomination of Mr. Pulitzer. The President of the 
University is to be, ex officio, a member of this Advisory Board. 
Mr. Pulitzer will nominate the members of this Advisory Board 
in time for action by the Trustees of the University at their next 
stated meeting, on the first Monday in October. 

A meeting of the Advisory Board will be called as soon as pos- 
sible after its members are appointed, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples which should govern the school of journalism will be 
discussed and agreed upon. After the suggestions of the Advisory 
Board have been communicated to the University Council and 
to the Trustees, the work of organizing the school will proceed 
with all possible speed, in order that instruction may be given just 
as soon as the building is ready for use. 

A committee consisting of President Butler, and Professors 
Burgess, Peck, Brander Matthews, G. R. Carpenter and Gid- 
dings, has already been appointed to frame a report for early 
presentation to the University Council regarding the organization 
and academic relations of the School of Journalism. 

The length of the proposed course in journalism and its con- 
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tent will be decided upon after the Advisory Board has expressed 
an opinion on both matters. Thorough training in written Eng- 
lish, in logic, in the elements of economics and of political science, 
in the history of the United States and the contemporary history 
of Europe will certainly be included. The more technical courses 
will comprise instruction in newspaper administration, newspaper 
manufacture, the law and the ethics of journalism, the history of 
the press and related subjects. 

Specific announcements concerning the term of admission to 
the School of Journalism, the length of the course, and the date 
at which students will be received may be expected within a few 
weeks. 

If, at the end of three years, the School of Journalism is in 
successful operation, Mr. Pulitzer will give to Columbia an addi- 
tional million dollars, the income of one-half of which will be 
devoted to the maintenance of the School of Journalism. The 
income of the remaining half million will be expended for purposes 
to be hereafter agreed upon between Mr. Pulitzer and the Uni- 
versity. 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT FOR STUDENTS 


During the year 450 students applied to the committee for 
work, an increase of 222 over last year. Of this number 50 were 
women. Last year the women received from the committee 
no direct assistance. Of the 450 applicants 273 reported their 
earnings on blank forms provided by the committee; of these 43 
reported that they had earned nothing whatever. 407 calls for 
student assistants were received. Upon investigation 82 of these 
were found impracticable. Of the remaining, 231 resulted in 
positions. Through the employment obtained for them by the 
committee the students earned $16,654.44, as against $6,459.68 
earned last year. The money the students earned on their own 
initiative amounted to $41,122.13, as against $9,204.50 recorded 
last year. The total earnings that the students obtained, both 
with and without the aid of the committee, amounted to $57,- 
724.57, as against $15,664.18 for the year 1901-02. 

The average amount of money earned by each student in the 
College was, during the summer vacation (1902), $161.68, and 
during the academic year, $101.34; in the Schools of Applied 
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Science the amounts were $210.70 and $113.47 respectively; in 
the Medical School, $77.58 and $37.61; in the Law School, 
$218.95 and $132.18; in the Graduate Schools, $170.69 and 
$223.51. While some students earned less than the average 
amount, others earned considerably more. One law student 
earned over $1,600 as correspondent for a newspaper. Two or 
three others earned over $600 as tutors. Two directors of play- 
centers of the Board of Education earned each about $500. A 
number of the students in the Law School taught in the public 
evening schools, and in this way earned about $300 each. A 
stenographer and typewriter earned over $150. One man drove 
a truck on Saturdays until he could get something better to do. 
At the end of the academic year he had made over $350. In the 
College a life insurance agent cleared over $700. An organizer 
and director of boys’ clubs made about $600. Of two other 
students that came to the University with little or nothing, one 
earned by tutoring and teaching over $250; the other, over $150 
as tutor and telephone operator. 

Among the graduate students the work done is almost ex- 
clusively tutoring, teaching, writing and lecturing. In these 
various ways several men earned over $700 each; other avocations 
were, however, pursued by some students. A violinist, playing 
in a theater orchestra at night, earned about $400; and another 
student, by conducting a steam laundry at a summer resort, about 
cleared his tuition fee. In the Schools of Applied Science the 
usual means of earning money are tutoring and draughting. Two 
men tutoring in mathematics, physics and chemistry each earned 
over $800. One student made $350 as draughtsman. Another 
earned a part of his tuition fee by operating a stereopticon for 
the free lecture bureau of the Board of Education. A Cuban 
earned about $75 as agent for a cigar company. Generally 
speaking, the amounts earned by applied science students are 
small. So, too, with students of the Medical School. The largest 
amount earned by one student, who acted as clerk, was $205. A 
licensed druggist among the students earned about $200 at his 
profession. Several students, as masseurs and nurses, earned 
small amounts. As a rule, throughout the University, where 
a student earned more than the average amount he invariably 
was a student that could do some one or two things well, and 
who was able and willing to adapt himself to circumstances. 
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New figures of the cost of attending the University were ob- 
tained from the students. A statement of the low and average 
expense, with the average amount of money earned by the stu- 
dents, and the average number of hours per week spent in 
remunerative employment, is given below. 


Hours per 
Week Spent in 
Employment = 


Low Average Average 
Expense Expense | Earnings 


"$653 | $ror. 34 13 

772 | S85 

609 132.18 

672 | 37-61 

(64r | 223.51 


The most important insite of the committee during the year 
was the systematic attempt to procure teachers from among the 
students for the public evening schools and the summer vacation 
schools of the Board of Education. For the evening school 
positions a list of about 75 stude.its was presented to the Board of 
Education, and about 125 students were induced to apply for posi- 
tions in the summer vacation schools. In addition to this effort 
the systematic attempt to secure positions for the students at sum- 
mer hotels was renewed. About 700 letters were sent out to the 
proprietors of the leading hotels in the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States. Probably 25 or 30 men have secured positions as 
a result of this attempt. Besides this work a number of sugges- 
tions were followed up, and nearly all of them resulted in some 
good. Every indication is for a more successful showing next year. 

ReuBEN A. MEYERS 


SUMMER SESSION 


The registration at the Summer Session of 1903 shows an 
increase of almost 50 per cent. over that of the previous year, 
an increase that is truly remarkable. The growth of the Sum- 
mer Session since its beginning in 1900 is well illustrated by the 
following comparative table: 


1902 1903 


} 

a ia a ma = | 
Total attendance 417 | 579 2 643 | 940 

| 


Number of courses offered 61 77 
Aggregate attendance on courses. . | alt | 1400 | 1559 | 2313_ 


Adding the 53 students who attended the Summer School for 
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Medicine, in which 11 courses were given, we get a grand total 
for 1903 of 993. 

The prevailing idea that the Summer Session is patronized 
almost entirely by women is proved to be erroneous by the fact 
that almost 40 per cent. of the students are men. The classifica- 
tion of students according to sex is given in table A, table B 
giving the number of old and new students. Of the 326 old 
students, —attended one or more of the Summer Sessions of 
1900, I90I, and 1902. 

An idea of the educational preparation of the students at the 
Summer Session is furnished by table C, from which it will be 
seen that a considerable proportion of the students are graduates 
of higher institutions of learning. The distribution of students 
with reference to teaching positions is given in table D. Of the 
students not engaged in teaching, a number are candidates for 
admission to the Freshman Class of the College and Schools of 
Applied Science, while others are regular Columbia students en- 
deavoring to remove conditions. 

The distribution of students according to residence is given in 
table E. One of the most interesting features of the Summer 
Session is the fact that the students come from all portions of the 
United States and even from foreign countries. No less than 
42 states and territories are represented, as well as Japan, Canada, 
and Cuba. No doubt the convention of the National Educational 
Association held at Boston in the early part of July was 
responsible for the presence of a number of students from the 
far West and South, as it unquestionably had a decided influence 
on the general attendance. 

; a * * 

Since the annual appointments in June last, several important 
changes have been made in the teaching staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Bert Hodge Hill, who was appointed to tutorship 
in Greek, was released from his engagement in order to accept 
an assistant curatorship in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Dr. Roscoe Guernsey was appointed to fill the vacant place. 
Similarly, Mr. James Burt Miner and Mr. James Pertice Porter, 
appointed assistants in psychology, were released to accept in- 
structorships in the University of Illinois and in Clark University, 
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respectively. Their successors have not yet been appointed. 
—Dr. Frank Leo Tufts, of the Department of Physics, has been 
granted a ten months’ leave of absence, in order to accept the 
John Tyndall fellowship. Dr. Tufts will spend the time in 
physical research in the laboratories of the German universities. 
The last incumbent of the fellowship, Dr. Bergen Davis, returns 
to the University in September as a member of the Department 
of Physics.—Mr. Armour Caldwell, a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege in the Class of 1902, has been appointed to an assistantship 


in English. 


UNIVERSITY 
Tue Trustees, JUNE MEETING 


The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to General Horace W. Car- 
pentier, of the class of 1848, for his 
generous gift of $100,000, as a fund 
in memory of his brother, James S. 
Carpentier, the income of which is 
to be used for the benefit of the Law 
School in tht manner indicated by 
the donor. 

The Trustees accepted with thanks 
the medal struck by the St. Nicholas 
Society in commemoration of the 
250th Anniversary of the City and 
presented by the Society to the 
University. 

Invitations were received from the 
University of Queens College, 
Kingston, Ontario, and Hobart Col- 
lege, New York, announcing the 
installation of Principal Gordon and 
President Stewardson, and the 
President was authorized to appoint 
delegates to represent the Univer- 
sity. 

The Finance Committee presented 
a report in regard to the purchase 
of South Field. 

The sum of $1400 was appro- 
priated, in addition to the amount 


LEGISLATION 


named in the budget for the cur- 
rent year, for fuel purchased for 
the use of the Medical School dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1902-3. The 
appropriation of $500 for an As- 
sistant in Paleontology, contained in 
the budget for the year 1903-4, was 
made available for “assistance” in 
Paleontology. The budget was 
amended by inserting provisions for 
the Departments of Pathology, Sur- 
gery, Therapeutics and Clinical 
Medicine, German, Mechanical En- 
gineering and English. 

The President presented the fol- 
lowing announcement of the death 
of Professor Thomas Randolph 
Price, which was entered upon the 
minutes : 

It is my sad duty to announce the 
death, on May 7, of Thomas Ran- 
dolph Price, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Co- 
lumbia University since 1882. In 
Professor Price, Columbia Univer- 
sity and the country lose a member 
of the very small group of truly 
great American scholars. Built 
upon the foundation furnished by 
the character of a Virginia gentle- 
man, Professor Price’s scholarship 
gave to his mind and nature a rare 
and enduring charm. He was edu- 
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cated at the University of Virginia 
and at the Universities of Berlin 
and of Kiel. He broke off his 
studies in Europe in order to enlist 
as a private in the ranks of the 
Confederate Army, and served with 
gallantry and devotion the flag and 
the cause to which his mind and 
heart gave willing allegiance. Upon 
the conclusion of the Civil War, 
Professor Price entered upon his 
career as a teacher, serving succes- 
sively as Principal of the University 
School in Richmond, Virginia, as 
Professor of Latin and Greek at 
Randolph-Macon College, and as 
Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. It was from this 
latter post, in which he succeeded 
his life-long friend, Gildersleeve, 
that he came to Columbia to the 
chair which he occupied for twenty- 
one years. At the time of his death, 
Professor Price had but five seniors 
on the roll of the University’s teach- 
ing staff. 

The influence of Professor Price 
at Columbia has been marked. 
His extraordinary scholarship, his 
strongly held opinions on all aca- 
demic and educational subjects, and 
his sincere devotion to the highest 
university ideals have left a lasting 
impression upon his colleagues as 
well as upon his many students. 
During his long career as teacher 
and professsor, he produced men 
and scholars, rather than books, and 
these have gone out into the colleges 
and schools of the country, where 
they serve the ideals which he 
taught and pay glad tribute to their 
master’s learning and power. 

Professor Price’s sensitiven'ess 
and his extreme modesty prevented 
the world at large from knowing 
what we at Columbia knew so well, 
that he was 


“The scholar who combined 
The English soul and Grecian 
mind.” 


Professor William R. Ware was 
appointed Professor Emeritus of 
Architecture, and the following mi- 
nute was adopted : 
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On the occasion of the retirement 
of William R. Ware as Professor 
Emeritus of Architecture, the Trus- 
tees desire to place on record this 
expression of their appreciation of 
his personal worth as well as of his 
high professional skill and long and 
successful academic service. It has 
been given to Professor Ware to or- 
ganize two successful schools of ar- 
chitecture, and that at Columbia 
University, which his hand has 
guided from its earliest beginnings, 
will remain as an enduring monu- 
ment of his foresight and zealous 
skill, The Trustees wish for Pro- 
fessor Ware many years of health 
and happiness in the enjoyment of 
the dignity which he has so fully 
earned. 

The resignation of James W. 
McLane, M.D., as Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, was received and 
accepted. A resolution of thanks 
for his long services to the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons was 
adopted. 

Philip H. Hiss, Jr. M.D., was 
appointed Adjunct? Professor in 
Bacteriology and*assigned to a Seat 
in the Faculty of Pure Science. 

Amasa Trowbridge, Ph.B., was 
appointed Adjunct Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, vice W. L. 
Cathcart, resigned, and assigned to 
a seat in the Faculty of Applied 
Science. 

The following promotions and 
first appointments for the academic 
year 1903-04 were confirmed. In 
Analytical Chemistry, John B. 
Luther, Assistant. In Geology, 
Charles P. Berkey, Tutor. In Min- 
eralogy, John Crawford, Jr., As- 
sistant. In Psychology, J. Burt 
Miner, Assistant; James Pertice 
Porter, Assistant—Under the Fac- 
uLty oF Mepicine:—In Pathology, 
Norman E. Ditman, Instructor; 
Karl M. Vogel, Assistant; George 
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A Tuttle, Demonstrator in Patho- 
logical Anatomy. In Clinical Path- 
ology, Henry Stuart Patterson, 
Assistant. In Normal Histology, 
A. N. Miller, Instructor; Arthur 
Sherwood Corwin, Assistant; Karl 
A. Connell, Assistant; Charles H. 
Smith, Assistant. In Physiology, 
Guy Cochran, Assistant Demon- 
strator; Leander H. Shearer, As- 


PRIZES, FELLOWSHIPS, 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE 


Prize of the Alumni Association 
($50). To the most faithful and 
deserving student of the graduating 
class. Three candidates were se- 
lected by the Faculty and their 
names submitted to the class, viz., 
Clinton Gilbert Abbott, Alexander 
Otto Bechert, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler. The class chose as re- 
cipient of the prize ALEXANDER OTTO 
BECHERT. 

Medal of the National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Silver medal for the best es- 
say on the subject: “ The Principles 
fought for in the War of the Revo- 
lution.” Competition is open to 
Seniors in the College, and to first- 
year students under the other facul- 
ties. Awarded to Rosert Livinc- 
STON SCHUYLER. 

Chanler Historical Prize. Annual 
income of $1,000, the amount be- 
queathed by J. Winthrop Chanler, 
A.B., ’47, for the best essay on 
“The Career of the Whig Party.” 
Competition is open to members of 
the Senior Class of the College. 
Awarded to Legonarp MICHAEL 
WALLSTEIN. 

George William Curtis Medals. 
In 1903, no awards were made of 
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sistant Demonstrator. In Sur- 
gery, Forbes Hawkes, Instructor in 
Surgery at Presbyterian Hospital; 
Clarence A. McWilliams, Instructor 
in Surgery at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. In Therapeutics and Clinical 
Medicine, Smith E. Jelliffe, Instruc- 
tor; Walter A. Bastedo, Tutor. In 
Materia Medica and Pharmacology, 
Frank S. Meara, Assistant. 


AND HONORS FOR 1903 


these medals for excellence in the 
public delivery of English orations, 
but honorable mention was accorded 
to Leonarp MICHAEL WALLSTEIN. 

Sophomore Honors. English: 
Jacop ZEITLIN; German: JosEPH 
ToitcHinsky; Mathematics: Les. 
BREWSTER SMITH. 

Junior Honors. History: Apra- 
HAM Moses Davis, CARLETON 
HuntLey HAyEs. 

Final Honors. Romance Lan- 
guages: PrerceE Puitip Ferris; 
English: NATHANIEL WARING 
Barnes, AtBert Davis; German: 
ALEXANDER Otto BECHERT. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 

Kohn Mathematical Prize ($50). 
Marion EvizasetH LATHAM. 

Herman Botanical Prize ($50). 
Marion ELizABETH LATHAM. 

Sophomore Honors. German: 
Evita WELLE; Mathematics: Mar- 
GARET CeciLIA Byrne, FRANCES 
Hore Purpvon; Romance Lan- 
guages: EtHet Henpricks, CARRIE 
Karitan, Epwina Lean _ Levy, 
BLANCHE Hortense REITLINGER. 

Junior Honors. English: HELEN 
ERSKINE; German: Hitma LEsrs, 
Ipa Ernet Lewis; History: Cuar- 
LOTTE EvizaBeTH Morcan; Mathe- 
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matics: Maset Denton, Betty 
TRIER. 

Final Honors. English: HELEN 
Louise CoHEN, CLARA MACLELLEN 
Howarp; History: Heten Lovtse 
Conen; Mathematics: Marion 


ELIzABETH LATHAM. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS 


Harsen Prizes for Proficiency at 
Examination. First Prize ($500), 
ALFRED JEROME Brown, A.B.; Sec- 
ond Prize ($300), Peter Irvine, 
A.B.; Third Prize ($200), Isaac 
Wriuiam Kinecssury, A.B. 

Honor Men. Each of the ten 
Honor Men who does not obtain a 
higher prize, receives a Harsen 
Prize of $25: ALFRED JEROME 
Brown, A.B., JAMES PENDLETON 
Erskine, A.B., Isaac WILLIAM 
Kincsspury, A.B., Herman Otro 
MosENTHAL, A.B., FREDERICK BRowN 
Humpureys, Px.B., Royat Storrs 
Haynes, Px.B., Hans ZINssER, 
A.B., Warp SLosson Grecory, PuB., 
Jesse Goprrey M. Butiowa, A.B., 
Perer Irvine, A.B. 

Harsen Prizes for Clinical Reports. 
Three annual prizes, valued respec- 
tively at $150, $75 and $25; given 
with a bronze medal and a diploma 
to each prize-winner, for the best 
written reports by students of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of clinical instruction at the New 
York Hospital: First Prize: At- 
FRED JEROME Brown, A.B.; Second 
Prize: JosepH Grier; Third Prize: 
Peter Irvine, A.B. 

Cartwright Prize. A biennial 
prize of $500 open to universal com- 
petition. Awarded for the best 
medical essay submitted upon any 
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subject the writer may select, and 
open to competition in alternate 
years with the Alumni Association 
Prize. Awarded to Grorce W. 
Critz, M.D. 

Fellowships of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation ($500). For graduates who 
have shown special aptitude for 
scientific research in the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy, Physiology, or 
Pathology. Fellow in Anatomy: 
Epwarp ANTHONY SpitzKa, M.D.; 
Fellow in Pathology: Aucustus B. 
Wapswortnh, M.D.; Fellow in Pa- 
thology and Physiological Chem- 
istry: Epwarp RupoLtpH POSNER, 
M.D. 

Stevens Triennial Prize ($200). 
For the best medical essay upon any 
subject the writer may select. Di- 
vided between L. Prerce CLark, 
M.D., and THomas P. Prout, M.D. 

Alonzo Clark Scholarship ($700). 
To promote the discovery of new 
facts in medical science. Awarded 
to CHartes Norris, M.D. 


ScHOooL oF ARCHITECTURE 


McKim Fellowships ($900). Open 
for competition every two years to 
graduates in Architecture under 
thirty years of age. Awarded to 
Francis Aucustus NEtson, B.S., 
and GEoRGE WASHINGTON JacoBy, 
B.S. In addition honorable men- 
tion was accorded to Epwarp SHEP- 
ArD Hewitt, B.S. 


ScHoot or Po.itTicAL SCIENCE. 


James Gordon Bennett Prize in 
Political Science ($40). For the 
best essay upon some subject of 
contemporaneous interest on the 
domestic or foreign policy of the 
United States. Awarded to WALTER 
Scott SPIeGELBERG. 
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Toppan Prize ($150). For the 
best written examination upon a 
paper prepared by the Professor in 
charge of the Department of Con- 
Sstitutional Law. Awarded to 
Cuartes Austin BEArp. 


UNIVERSITY 
H.C. Bunner Medal. To the can- 
didate for a Columbia degree who 
shall present the best essay on an 
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assigned subject in American lit- 
erature. Awarded to Gerarp Ber- 
NARD WERNER. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Prize Given by the Society of Co- 
lonial Dames ($50). Money award 
for the best essay on some subject 
related to colonial history. Awarded 
to CLarA FitzGeRALD MANN. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Crass-Day EXERCISES 

Columbia College.—The class of 
1903 held its class-day exercises in 
the gymnasium on June 8. The class 
photograph, which previously has 
been a feature of Class-day, had 
been taken about a week before, 
so the main event of the morning 
was the Faculty-Senior baseball 
game on South Field. The contest 
was fiercely fought from start to 
finish, and both teams were fairly 
tired out at the end of the ninth 
inning, when the Seniors held the 
lead by the score of 28 to 12. The 
score was as follows: 


R. H. E. 
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Seniors 5 0 4 3 
Faculty 1 0 3 0 
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At 3 o'clock in the afternoon the 
formal exercises were held in the 
gymnasium, whither the senior class 
and their guests, the Barnard seni- 
ors, arrayed in cap and gown, filed 
in academic procession. By way of 
innovation all of the Class-day 
speakers were seated upon the plat- 
form. Class<President Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, in a short and ap- 
propriate address, made welcome 
the three thousand guests who were 
present. Then Louis S. Odell, the 


secretary, called the roll for the last 
time. Clinton Gilbert Abbott was 
the historian and he also read the 
class statistics. Law will be the 
occupation of 28 members of the 
class, business that of 17, 8 will do 
nothing, while 1 will become a min- 
ister and 1 a philanthropist, etc. 
Albert Davis read the class poem, 
after which Professor William Hal- 
lock announced the elections to Phi 
Beta Kappa as follows: 1902: Stan- 
ley Kidder Wilson; 1903: Stanley 
M. Isaacs, Clinton G. Abbott, Alex- 
ander O. Bechert, Nathaniel W. 
Barnes, Harold C. McCollom, Fred- 
erick L. Wells, Robert T. Schuyler, 
Rudolph L. von Bernuth, Leonhard 
F. Fuld, Leonard M. Wallstein, 
Charles F. Lawson, lLawrason 
Riggs, Jr., Walter Frank, Louis S. 
Odell, James G. Moses, Gerald S. 
O’Loughlin; 1904: Arthur S. Gut- 
man, Carlton H. Hayes, Oscar R. 
Houston. 

Roscoe Crosby Gaige then deliv- 
ered the class prophecy and Roi 
Cooper Megrue came next with a 
very clever and amusing presenta- 
tion oration. The valedictory by 
Gerald Stuart O’Loughlin concluded 
the indoor exercises. Then the class, 
attended by the audience, adjourned 
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to the east side of the Library for 
the planting of the yew-tree and the 
delivery of the yew-tree oration by 
Robert Bradford Bartholomew. 
After the singing of the class ode 
written by Albert Davis to the air 
of “ America,” the exercises of the 
day were concluded. 

In the evening the graduation 
dance was held in the gymnasium 
which was filled to overflowing. 
Rain interfered with the illumina- 
tion of the grove, but did not pre- 
vent a large attendance. Excellent 
music, a good floor, and a well- 
served supper combined to make the 
affair an enjoyable conclusion to a 
most successful and enjoyable day. 

x. c&. G 


Barnard Class-day was held this 
year as usual on the Friday pre- 
ceding Commencement. The pro- 
gram was somewhat varied from the 
usual type. The well-worn history 
and often observed prophecy were 
omitted and a flag for the College 
and last will and testament were 
offered instead. Class songs of a 
popular order were sung throughout 
the exercises, while a more serious 
Ivy Song was substituted for the 
class poem. 

On the stroke of three, the pro- 
cession of seniors marched from 
Fiske Hall down the long corridor 
of Milbank to the little theater in 
Brinkerhoff. The president of the 
class, Clare M. Howard, gave a 
short address of welcome with her 
characteristic ease and graciousness 
of manner. After the roll-call by 
the secretary, Helen Louise King, 
the statistics of the class were given 
by May A. Johnson. Of the 50 
members of the class, 15 intended 
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to teach and 8 to do graduate work 
at Yale, Harvard or Columbia; 
medicine, music and kindergarten- 
ing each claimed one follower; 9 
were to study “ Domestic Economy 
A” at home, one was going to 
Europe, and the remaining 14 were 
going to cast in their lot with Mr. 
Micawber and wait for something 
to turn up. Regarding their ambi- 
tions, one wished to be an old maid; 
one frankly confessed she wished 
to marry, and one desired to be 
dean of Barnard. Harry E. Cramp- 
ton and Mortimer L. Earle were 
announced as the most popular pro- 
fessors. 

The presentations which followed, 
by Anita G. Calm, proved that this 
part of the program can be both 
clever and good-natured. 

Ethel M. Pool then presented the 
1903 flag to the College. She ex- 
plained that the class, after much 
hesitation between a dormitory and 
pink examination books, had de- 
cided to give a flag, which was to 
hang in the theater and be guarded 
in future years by the odd-numbered 
classes. To prove that 1903 was 
not less generous with its personal 
qualities than with its property, 
Anna G. Ware then disposed of the 
former in the class will. It was 
hoped that the legacies would prove 
to be appropriate and profitable. 
Thus, the class bequeathed its pop- 
ularity to 1904 and its dramatic 
talent to the Columbia boys for use 
in their ’Varsity shows. After the 
reading of the will, Miss Gilder- 
sleve announced the elections to 
Phi Beta Kappa. Those chosen 
were: 1903: Helen Louise Cohen, 
Helen Louise King, Lucile Kolm, 
Elsbeth Kroeber, Marion Elizabeth 
Latham, Ethel Manter Pool, Kath- 
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erine Ellen Poole; 1904: Katherine 
Swift Doty. 

In the valedictory, Jean Wallace 
Miller with a duly impressive man- 
ner, but without a trace of cant or 
pedantry, advised the class never to 
think of what might have been. 
At the end of its four years’ course, 
the class could feel a fair amount 
of satisfaction not only in what 
the College had done for it, but in 
what it had done for the College. 
Miss Miller emphasized especially 
the broadening influence of a town 
college; the students, while placing 
a proper value on academic advan- 
tages, were forced to retain a due 
sense of proportion. The burden 
of this farewell address was not of 
regret for what we leave behind, 
but of gratitude for what we take 
with us. 

Last of all, the class marched into 
the court to complete their after- 
noon with the Ivy Exercises. While 
Mrs. Liggett, bursar of the College 
and honorary member of 1903, 
planted the ivy, the class sang the 
Ivy Song, written by Maisie Swille 
Shainwald to the air of “Men of 
Harlech.” Then followed a great 
deal of cheering for the dean, the 
faculty, Columbia, and the class of 
93. And when the guests went 
home and thought the celebration 
was all over, the class held their 
last undergraduate supper in the 
college lunch-room, with Mrs. Lig- 
gett at the post of honor. 

A. G. W. 


Stupent ACTIVITIES 


Practically all of the undergradu- 
ate organizations enter upon the 
season of 1903-4 with excellent rec- 
ords from the college year past and 
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bright prospects for the one to come. 
King’s Crown, during the first year 
of its reorganization as a represen- 
tative college society, had many new 
problems to meet. Not the least of 
these was to find suitable means of 
entertainment for the increased at- 
tendance at the meetings. Several 
excellent speakers were secured and 
at all regular meetings refreshments 
were served. Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck, as faculty vice- 
president, did much to further the 
success of the society. L. G. Mc- 
Aneny, 1904, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Crown for the coming 
year, and Professor Jackson will 
serve as faculty vice-president. 
Spectator begins its second year 
of life as a daily this fall. During 
the year past the paper has suc- 
ceeded in living up to its ideals, and 
has, in general, been satisfactory 
as a medium for news. The diffi- 
culties of getting out a daily paper 
at Columbia are, however, very 
great, and it was only by the hardest 
kind of work that the venture was 
made sufficiently successful to justi- 
fy its continuance. As an organ 
reflecting student life and sentiment 
the paper has attained increased 
importance since the change to the 
daily form was made. The men in 
charge of Spectator for next year 
year are Donald C. Brace, 1904, 
editor-in-chief, and Warwick S. 
Carpenter, 1904, business manager. 
The Literary Monthly, after hav- 
ing completed one of the most suc- 
cessful years of its history, will be 
in charge of W. P. S. Earle, 1904, 
for the coming season. P. B. 
Mackie, also of the senior class, 
will be editor-in-chief of Morning- 
side, and Harold S. Osborne will 
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return to College and assume con- 
trol of the Jester. The junior class 
in the College and the third year 
class in Applied Science elected the 
members of their Columbian board 
last March and some work has al- 
ready been done. The editor-in- 
chief is R. H. Bradley and the busi- 
ness manager is N. W. Van Nos- 
trand; both are from the College. 


In debating, Columbia won the 
only intercollegiate debate in which 
she was represented last year, that 
with Cornell on April 3. The de- 
bate was held in New York, on the 
question of the advisability of the 
popular vote as a method for the 
election of United States senators. 
The annual inter-society debate, on 
May 1, resulted in a victory for 
Barnard. Although there was but 
one intercollegiate contest during 
the season, there were several so- 
ciety debates with teams from other 
colleges. On January 14 Barnard 
defeated the Philotechnian Society 
of Williams College and on Febru- 
ary 23 Philolexian lost its debate 
with Hamilton College, at Clinton, 
N. Y. Philolexian a week later 
won from the Twenty-third Street 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in a 
debate held in Association Hall. 
The two lower classes held a debate 
in Earl Hall on April 24, which the 
Sophomores won. The debating 
union has extensive plans for the 
coming year. There will be a de- 
bate with the University of Mich- 
igan in Ann Arbor in December, 
with arrangements for a return con- 
test in New York in March, 1905. 
The annual Columbia-Cornell de- 
bate will be held at Ithaca in March, 
1904. Arrangements are being made 
for the permanent formation of a 
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triangular debating league between 
Columbia, Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania, to go into effect during 1904- 
5. The societies will continue their 
policy of holding debates with so- 
cieties from other colleges. The 
president of the debating Union is 
Warwick S. Carpenter, 1904. Mr. 
Ringwalt will again act as coach. 
The Chess Team had a very suc- 
cessful season, winning the inter- 
collegiate championship in Decem- 
ber from the teams of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton. Yale and 
Princeton were defeated in dual 
matches. Sewall and Keeler rep- 
resented Columbia in the cable 
match with Oxford and Cambridge. 
G. W. Tucker, Jr., 1905, is the 
newly elected president of the club. 
The ’Varsity Show, “The Mis- 
chief Maker,” was presented with 
great success at the Carnegie Ly- 
ceum during the week of March 23, 
under the management of King’s 
Crown. All the debts of the former 
shows were paid and a fund of $200 
has been set aside as a guarantee 
for next year. The show cleared 
over $900, due largely to the excel- 
lent management of Roi C. Megrue. 
The Glee and Mandolin Clubs gave 
the usual number of entertainments. 
Two successful concerts were held 
in Earl Hall. The Sophomore Show 
was a very clever presentation of 


“A Glimpse of Paradise,” given 


at the Carnegie Lyceum just before 
the Christmas holidays. 


The Société Francaise was reor- 
ganized and its membership in- 
creased. The meetings were uni- 
formly successful, and for the first 
time in the history of the society 
a play was presented by its mem- 
bers alone. “L’Anglais tel qu’on le 
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parle,” by Tristan Bernhard, was 
given in the Barnard College theater 
on April 22 with an excellent cast. 
O. R. Houston, 1904, is president of 
the society for the coming year. 

The Deutscher Verein has con- 
tinued its record of prosperity. 
Several interesting lectures were de- 
livered at its meetings, and the good 
fellowship characteristic of the so- 
ciety was maintained. At the last 
meeting of the year Professor W. H. 
Carpenter was reélected president 
and P. B. Mackie, 1904, was made 
executive chairman. 

The Chemical Society held sev- 
eral successful meetings at which 
well-known speakers were present. 
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The last meeting, held at the home 
of Professor Chandler on June 5, 
took the form of a reception to 
Health Commissioner Lederle. 

The Engineering Society held its 
usual series of lectures. 

A Literary Clut was organized 
late in the year by several students 
interested in the literary life of the 
university. The object of the so- 
ciety is the production and criticism 
of literature. Stories, poems and 
essays contributed by the members 
will be read and criticised and the 
works of other authors studied. W. 
F. J. Pill is president of this society. 


D. C. B. 
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After several years of discour- 
aging conditions and results, Co- 
lumbia baseball in 1903 received an 
impetus which should ensure its 
increasing success for many seasons. 
The past season was one of many 
innovations, nearly all of which 
were more than justified by results 
achieved. It was seen early in the 
year that an unusual opportunity 
was afforded for the turning out of 
a nine which should in part redeem 
many past defeats. Of the 1902 
nine seven players and three sub- 
stitutes were still in the university, 
while Gearin, the star pitcher of 
1901, was able to play again after 
a year’s rest. When the call for 
candidates was given, sixty-seven 
men reported for ‘Varsity and 
Freshman teams. This large num- 
ber was due in great measure to 
the untiring efforts of Captain 
O’Neill, who made an active can- 
vass of the University for players. 
Among the new men out were 


Frambach, captain for 1904, who 
developed into the best catcher Co- 
lumbia has had in years, and Joyce, 
third baseman, whose work on the 
Holy Cross nine in 1901 entitled him 
to that position on the All-Amer- 
ican nine of that year. The infield 
with Goodman at shortstop, Taber 
at second base, and Bloomfield at 
first was one of the fastest fielding 
combinations among the eastern col- 
leges. 

The schedule was the longest a 
Columbia nine has ever had. It 
included at the outset thirty-two 
games, of which six were prevented 
by rain. For the first time games 
were played on South Field, and of 
these all six resulted in creditable 
victories. As an experiment, three 
long trips were taken after college 
closed, and it was owing to these 
that the percentage of games won 
was so greatly reduced. Many un- 
foreseen circumstances prevented 
several regular players from taking 
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these trips, and, as a result, Co- 
lumbia with a substitute team was 
beaten by many smaller colleges, 
which her regular nine would easily 
have overwhelmed. As it was, the 
team finished the season with a 
record of thirteen victories and 
thirteen defeats, the best record for 
over ten years. For the first time 
a second team was organized and 
this aggregation won three games, 
losing its remaining four each by 
a single run. 

The ’Varsity season started au- 
spiciously. The first three games 
were played on South Field and re- 
sulted in victories: St. Francis 
Xavier College was defeated 24 to 
3, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
by 14 to 1, and Murray Hill, the 
strongest semi-professional nine in 
New York, by 6 to 1. Rain pre- 
vented the next two games sched- 
uled and retarded the development 
of the nine, so that it was defeated 
by Fordham 8 to 2. The next game 
was with Ilion, champions of the 
New York State professional league, 
who were beaten on South Field 
by a score of 3 to 1. The next day 
Columbia defeated Williams, 12 to 
3, on Jasper Oval, and three days 
following disposed of Ilion again, 
4 to 3. The game with Yale at 
New Haven resulted disastrously, 
as Yale piled up eleven runs in the 
last four innings, winning by 13 
runs to 3. The team braced up, 
however, and won a good game 
from Lehigh at South Bethlehem 
by a score of 7 to 4; this victory 
was followed by the overwhelming 
defeat of Dickinson, 18 to 4. The 
annual up-state trip brought a de- 
feat at the hands of Syracuse by 
a score of 4 to 2 in a superb game, 


and an easy win over Union by 28 
runs to 7. Columbia was now in 
good form for the game with Penn- 
sylvania at the Polo Grounds. The 
contest was one of the most bril- 
liant college games ever seen in 
New York, but Columbia was 
beaten 2 to 1. In the game with 
the strong Englewood Field Club, 
Columbia with four substitutes 
batted out a victory in the last three 
innings, winning by 13 to 5. Cor- 
nell and Columbia met at American 
League Park in the first game these 
teams have ever played in New 
York city. The contest was even 
more spectacular than that with 
Pennsylvania. Gearin pitched in 
winning form and shut out Cornell, 
while Columbia scored twice. 

From a Columbia standpoint the 
game at West Point was perhaps 
the most notable of the year. With 
a score of § to 1 in favor of the 
cadets at the end of the sixth inning, 
Columbia made a grand rally and 
scored ten runs, winning finally 11 
to 6. It was unfortunate that after 
such a brilliant showing so many 
misfortunes should deprive the team 
of its players. The remainder of 
the games were mostly defeats 
which the regular nine would never 
have suffered. The one game which 
deserves special mention is that 
with Harvard at Cambridge. Al- 
though Columbia had three substi- 
tutes, Harvard was able to win by 
only 4 to 1, not being able to score 
a run after the second inning, owing 
to the superb pitching of Tyler, 
whose great improvement during 
the season augurs well for his suc- 
cess next year. 

Perhaps the most encouraging 
feature of the year was the increased 
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interest of the undergraduates in 
baseball. All the home games were 
very well attended, and instead of 
being defeats and financial losses 
as in former years, were usually the 
reverse. Financially the season was 
moderately successful and it is be- 
lieved that most of the baseball 
debt will be paid off, so that next 
year’s team can start the season 
free from encumbrance. Prospects 
for next season are very bright, as 
only three players expect to leave 
college; there is also promising ma- 
terial in the Freshman nine, which 
had a fairly successful season. 


Last year the Track Team for the 
first time began regular training in 
the fall, and the results showed it 
had been of benefit. The Sopho- 
more-Freshman dual games were 
held in November along with the 
fall handicap games. The perform- 
ances showed that the lower classes 
contained good material and would 
have a strong representation on the 
*Varsity team. 


The indoor season was most suc- 
cessful, as the track association held 
the best set of indoor games that 
has ever been held in this city. The 
games were held at the 22d Regi- 
ment Armory on February 28 and 
thirteen colleges were represented, 
besides all the local star athletes. 
The indoor work was closed by a 
victory over Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania in a two-mile relay race at 
the Madison Square Garden on 
March 14. 


The spring work was begun in 
earnest when on March 13 a mass 
meeting was held in Earl Hall. The 
attendance and enthusiasm were not 
exceeded at any mass meeting of the 
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year. The result was that the fol- 
lowing week Trainer Jertberg had 
113 men trying for places on the 
squad, something that has hereto- 
fore been unknown in the history 
of track athletics at Columbia. All 
training was done on the South 
Field track, which had been put in 
the best possible condition. 

On April 25 Columbia came in 
second in the two-mile relay cham- 
pionship of America on Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia. On April 29 
the university championships’ were 
held on South Field. The perform- 
ances were exceptionally good and 
three records were broken. On 
May 8 Pennsylvania defeated Co- 
lumbia by a score of 67 to 48. 
Columbia was by no means dis- 
heartened, as Pennsylvania had an 
exceptionally strong dual-meet team, 
and the score showed a vast im- 
provement over last year’s work. 
The following week Columbia tri- 
umphed over Princeton for the first 
time in nine years by the score of 
58% to 45%. The Blue and White 
proved very strong in the track 
events, winning all except the two 
mile. A large amount of credit for 
this victory is due to Trainer Jert- 
berg’s development of new men, 
who won many seconds and thirds. 
This ended a most successful sea- 
son, although a few men remained 
in training for the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
games and the N. Y. A. C. games 
at Travers Island. At Travers 
Island on June 6 the relay team de- 
feated the N. Y. A. C. combination 
in time within one second of the 
world’s record—a remarkable per- 
formance, considering the condition 
of the track. In the other events 
Columbia colors showed up well. 
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The loss of Captain O. M. Bishop, 
T. B. Johnson, H. H. Weekes, and 
H. McClintock will be most severely 
felt, but with the strong nucleus 
from this year’s team and the 
amount of promising material in 
college, it looks as though Columbia 
will be even better represented in 
the future than this year. 

= ae 

The average play of the. Lacrosse 
Team during 1903 was a distinct 
improvement over several previous 
years. The team defeated the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Cornell, 
their opponents in the Inter-Univer- 
sity Lacrosse League series, and in 
form should have beaten Harvard, 
if the game had been played. In 
the Swarthmore and Stevens games 
the team lacked several valuable 
players, who were absent on account 
of examinations and thesis work. 
A peculiarity of this year’s team 
was a certain do-or-die determina- 
tion to win. Individually the team 
was not so skillful as some previous 
teams, but it had more robustness, 
and played with more vim and the 
team-play was better than has been 
shown by any other team for years. 
Almost all of the old players will 
return next year, so that the pros- 
pects are bright. Fall practice, and 
perhaps winter practice in the gym- 
nasium, will be necessary to give 
the men the same skill in stick 
handling possessed by other col- 
lege teams which practice in the 
fall and winter. 

"VARSITY 
April rr Columbia 4 Greater N.Y.1.A.A. 0 
“ 92 oe C,C.N.Y 2 


“ 


Crescent A. C. 7 
U. of P. 2* 
Swarthmore 14 
Cornell * 
Stevens 5 

* Inter-University Lacrosse League champion- 
ship games. 


a5 “ 
May 2 sad 

“ 6 “ 
a cid 
“ 16 “ 
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FRESHMAN 
April x8 Columbia 2 Columbia, 1 
“ 20 * az CCA. v2 
May 2 “ s Stevens, 1906 
+ Se -u 3 Harvard, 1906 


The Columbia Swimming and 
Water-Polo Teams have again fin- 
ished a very successful season. The 
only thing to be regretted is, that 
in spite of the earnest efforts of the 
manager, it was possible to arrange 
meets with only two of the colleges, 
Yale and Pennsylvania. In a total 
of five contests with these teams, 
Columbia was defeated in only one 
event, the loss of one of the regular 
men on the relay team being the 
probable cause of the one defeat 
which that team suffered, in a sec- 
ond contest with Yale. 

As was the case last year, it was 
found impossible to draw Harvard 
into a contest; and some of the 
western colleges which have formed 
swimming teams could not be met, 
because of the difficulty of arrang- 
ing the trip. Next year Columbia 
will probably have a greater number 
of contests in this line of sport; 
and if so, many victories are to be 
expected, for the material already 
on hand gives promise of still 
stronger teams than those of former 
years. 

In addition to the intercollegiate 
events, an excellent showing was 
made by the members of the Co- 
lumbia team in the swimming races 
held by the Knickerbocker Aquatic 
Club and the New York Athletic 
Club. These events gave a splendid 
opportunity for the new men of the 
teams to gain experience in compe- 
tition, and they were one of the 
principal factors in fostering inter- 
est in swimming during the past 
season. 
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The past year brought out an in- 
creased number of Freshmen, a very 
encouraging fact which indicates a 
growing prominence of the sport, 
and promises to strengthen the re- 
lay and water-polo teams still 
further. 


The Poughkeepsie Regatta last 
June was as disappointing to Co- 
lumbia as it could well have been. 
Last in the race for University 
eights, last in the race for Univer- 
sity fours, and next to last in the 
Freshman race is the record of the 
1903 crews. Cornell made a clean- 
sweep of the river, winning all three 
races. Had the weakness of the 
crews been apparent all season these 
results would have been foreseen, 
and the disappointment would not 
have been so keen. Such was not 
the case. In the Harlem Regatta 
on Memorial Day the University 
crew had no difficulty in winning 
the senior eight-oared event and 
Columbia was also first in the race 
for intermediate four-oared gigs. 
Mr. Hanlon had frequently said he 
was satisfied with the work the men 
were doing and predicted that Co- 
lumbia would be among the leaders 
at the finish. That he had been too 
sanguine the event proved. 

The story of the ’Varsity race is 
easily told. From the crack of the 
pistol Cornell had the race in hand. 
Beginning with 32 strokes to the 
minute, which they never exceeded, 
and at times dropping as low as 28, 
they took the lead almost at the 
start and steadily increased it 
throughout, winning by ten lengths 
in the very fast time of 18 minutes, 
57 seconds, and all but lowering the 
record of 18 minutes, 53} seconds 
made by Cornell in 1901. Columbia, 
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on the other hand, started with 34 
strokes to the minute, and held the 
lead for a few hundred yards, only 
to be passed by Cornell. Captain 
Bartholomew raised the stroke to 
36 and managed to hold second 
place until the mile mark was 
passed. Soon after Columbia was 
overhauled by Wisconsin and before 
the two-mile post shot by, George- 
town also had passed her. Colum- 
bia steadily weakened from now on 
and it became apparent that it was 
only a question of how badly the 
eight would be beaten. By the time 
the bridge was reached, the 3 mile 
mark, Syracuse had passed Colum- 
bia and in the last half mile Penn- 
sylvania, who had seemed out of 
the race, caught up and forced Co- 
lumbia into last place. The men 
had rowed themselves completely 
out and drifted across the line a 
badly beaten crew. Their time was 
19 minutes, 54} seconds. 

In the University four-oared race 
Columbia was again outclassed and 
again came in last. Cornell won 
after a hard race with Pennsyl- 
vania. Wisconsin, rowing in a boat 
loaned by Columbia, was third. The 
winning time was 10 minutes, 34 
seconds, within 2# seconds of the 
record. 

The freshman race was very much 
like the University race and was 
notable in that Cornell made a new 
record for freshman eights, beating 
the old record of 9 minutes, 19 
seconds, held by Yale, by one sec- 
ond. The work of Syracuse, 
coached by the old professional 
James A. TenEyck, was a surprise. 
Syracuse was second. Columbia, 
as usual in this event, beat Penn- 
sylvania. Columbia had the young- 
est crew, and one of the lightest. 
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The result of all three races 
points conclusively to some radical 
defect in training and coaching 
methods at Columbia. The material 
for good crews exists, but it is not 
developed. When Mr. Hanlon took 
charge of the crews, demoralized as 
they were, in the last ten days be- 
fore the 1900 race, he certainly did 
wonders with them; and the 1901 
University crew, coached by him, 
was one of the fastest eights that 
ever rowed; the 1902 crew, also 
coached by Mr. Hanlon, although 
not remarkable, was still a fast 
eight. But this year’s crews were 
almost as slow as the average of 
those before Mr. Hanlon came to 
Columbia. Under him, Columbia’s 
best crews rowed in his first whole 
year as coach, and since then they 
have been slower each year. At the 
other colleges which row at Pough- 
keepsie, and particularly at Cornell, 
rowing has steadily improved and 
faster crews have been developed 
each year. During the last four 
years college rowing has improved 
wonderfully. A glance at the rec- 
ords will show it. Up to 1900 the 
record for four miles was 19 min- 
utes, 59 seconds, and many races 
were won in time considerably over 
20 minutes. Columbia won in 1895 
in 21 minutes, 25 seconds, but the 
conditions were of the worst. To- 
day a ’Varsity crew that can not 
row, under the best conditions, in 
less than 19 minutes, can not be 
sure of even a place. 


The way to produce such crews at 
Columbia must be found. Lack of 
effort would be more disgraceful 
than defeat. Impressed with the 
need of action the Graduate Direc- 
tors of the Rowing Club called a 
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meeting of the club July 3, which 
was largely attended by old rowing 
men. It was the almost unanimous 
opinion that a change be made in 
coaching methods from the profes- 
sional to the graduate system. It 
was pointed out that Mr. Hanlon’s 
greatest success had come when the 
men he taught were veteran oars- 
men, who had learned the rudiments 
of rowing under former graduate 
coaches and who had been quick to 
grasp his ideas, and that, in the next 
two years, as the number of such 
men diminished and the number 
who had learned all they knew of 
rowing from Mr. Hanlon increased, 
the results were steadily poorer. 
These considerations, together with 
the other advantages to be had from 
the graduate system, led to the fol- 
lowing motion, made by Judge Rob- 
ert Cornell and seconded by Mr. 
Van Sinderen: “ That it is the sense 
of this meeting that we recommend 
to the proper authorities of the Co- 
lumbia University Rowing Club, the 
selection of Mr. Jasper T. Good- 
win, Columbia ’76, as coach.” The 
motion was unanimously carried. 


Mr. Goodwin, the proposed coach, 
is well known to old Columbia row- 
ing men. He wasthe moving spirit 
in Columbia rowing for many years, 
first as captain and stroke of the 
crew and later as graduate coach. 
He stroked the Columbia four 
which crossed the ocean and won 
the Visitors’ Cup at Henley in 1876. 
In 1874 he rowed No. 6 in the six- 
oared crew which won from a large 
field at Saratoga. In 1875 he be- 
came captain and stroke and his 
crew was second in a field of nine 
crews at Saratoga. After the vic- 
tory at Henley he became graduate 
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coach and continued in that position 
until 1883, during which period Co- 
lumbia was more successful than 
she has ever been since. Mr. Good- 
win is a lawyer by profession, but 
has never lost interest in rowing. 


Order of Finish and Official Times of 
the Inter-collegiate Races at 
Poughkeepsie 


’Varsity Race.—Four miles. Cor- 
nell first, 18m. 57s.; Georgetown 
second, 19m. 27s.; Wisconsin third, 
19m. 29%s.; Pennsylvania fourth, 
19m. 33%s.; Syracuse fifth, 19m. 
35¢s.; Columbia sixth, 19m. 544s. 

Freshman Race.—Two miles. Cor- 
nell first, 9m. 18s., breaking record, 
made by Yale in 1897, by 145.3 
Syracuse second, 9m. 22}s.; Wis- 
consin third, 9m. 32s.; Columbia 
fourth, 9m. 41s.; Pennsylvania fifth, 
om. 45s. 


Four-oared Race—Two miles. 
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Cornell first, tom. 34s.; Pennsyl- 
vania second, tom. 354#s.; Wiscon- 
sin third, tom. 55%s.; Columbia 
fourth, 11m. 14s. 


Crew Statistics 


’Varsiry E1GHts 
Av. Age; Height; Weight. 
5.10% 165% 
6.00% 174% 
6.00% 158 
5.11% 165% 
5-1 165% 
5-11% 172% 


FRESHMAN EIGHTS 
Av. Age; Height; 


University 
Columbia 
Cornell 


Weight. 
5.10 159% 
6.00 164% 
5.11% 162 
5.1% 159 
5:10% 164% 


University 
Columbia 


*Varsity Fours 
Height ; 
+++.6.00 
«015.09 % 
Pennsylvania.. sovsseeee$eZOK 
WiISCONSIN............ceseeeeeeeeeenennes 5.1014 


Weight. 
160% 
161% 
162% 
160% 


University Average 


Columbia. 


THE ALUMNI 


The removal of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club to a building double the 
size of the present house and far 
more attractive and commodious, 
shows what success has attended 
the first two years of its existence. 
The club has literally been crowded 
out of its present quarters, and the 
governors have been fortunate in 
securing the house which they have 
now taken, 15 East 26th Street, 
within a few doors of Fifth Avenue 
and fronting on Madison Square, 
which is large enough to accommo- 
date not only the present member- 
ship of the club, but also the increase 
which is anticipated. In moving 
down town, the club is reversing 
the usual process, but in point of 
situation the new house cannot be 


surpassed in convenience, taking 
into account the large number of its 
members who pass near it on their 
way to and from business, or who 
have offices in the neighborhood. 
The size of the house and the ar- 
rangement of the rooms will make 
it perfectly possible to serve class 
dinners without in any way inter- 
fering with the regular table d’héte, 
and this circumstance should do 
much to encourage the practice, 
already well established, of holding 
class dinners in the club. Rooms 
suitable for committee meetings are 
also among the advantages which 
it offers, and these will doubtless 
be much used, as the present house 
has proved itself invaluable to 
athletics and other University en- 
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terprises in affording a place of 
meeting. 

The membership of the club in- 
cludes the president of the Univer- 
sity, the dean of the College, and a 
number of the trustees and pro- 
fessors, but it is made up principally 
of graduates of the more recent 
classes. This is perhaps only nat- 
ural, and it is certainly much to the 
honor of the alumni of the last ten 
years that they founded the club 
and made it the success which it 
now is, but the older alumni should 
realize that the club is a most use- 
ful adjunct of the University, and 
as such deserving of their support. 


On July 23, 1903, the country 
lost a faithful and gifted servant 
and the University a loyal alumnus 
and devoted friend in the person 
of Frederick William Holls who 
passed away in the prime of life at 
his home, 583 North Broadway, 
Yonkers, on that day. He was 
seized with an attack of heart 
trouble and died almost immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Holls was born in Zelienople, 
Pa., in 1857. He graduated at Co- 
lumbia College in 1878, and two 
years later received the degree of 
LL.B. at the Columbia Law School. 
After his admission to the bar he 
gathered a large German-American 
clientage in New York and repre- 
sented the German government in 
important matters. He was attorney 
for several of the great financial 
and other institutions of the city. 
At the time of his death he was 
senior member of the firm of Holls, 
Wagner & Burghard. He rendered 
noteworthy services for the Legal 
Aid Society, and was an active 
member of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 
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Mr. Holls became prominent as 
a Republican campaign orator in 
1880 and filled important engage- 
ments in the campaigns of his party. 
He was a candidate for state sen- 
ator and was a delegate at large to 
the Constitutional Convention of 
New York in 1894, and was chair- 
man of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and author of the amendments 
prohibiting sectarian appropriation 
of public money, making civil ser- 
vice compulsory, and separating © 
state and municipal elections. Gov- 
ernor Morton appointed him in 
1895 a member of the commission 
to form a uniform charter for cities 
of the third class. In this connec- 
tion he framed a bill providing for 
a Municipal Government Board. 
This was adopted by the commis- 
sioners on cities of the second and 
third class. 

He was appointed secretary of the 
United States delegation to -the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, 
and later on became the American 
representative on the Committee on 
Arbitration appointed by the con- 
ference. Of his connection with 
the Peace Conference at The Hague 
the London Daily News said: 


Frederick Holls, secretary of the 
American delegation, is the author 
of the American mediation pro- 
posals. In one of the most forcible 
and lucid speeches the conference 
has yet heard, he argued the utility 
of special mediation, as illustrated 
by the lessons of the Hispano- 
American war. He said that, had 
Spain and America been each as- 
sisted by a mediator, peace would 
probably have been arranged after 
the battle of Manila. 


The Independent of July 30 in an 
editorial pays the following tribute 
to Mr. Holls in connection with the 
establishment of The Hague Court: 
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If there had been no American 
delegation to the Peace Conference 
at The Hague it is almost certain 
that the Hague Court would not 
now be in existence. If Frederick 
W. Holls had not been a member 
of the American delegation, it is 
quite certain that his American 
confréres would not have bothered 
much about the “impracticable” 
question of universal international 
arbitration. In other words, if any 
man is to be credited with the crea- 
tion of the Hague Court that man 
is Mr. Holls. Not only did he en- 
gineer his cause with consummate 
energy and diplomacy on the floor 
of the conference, but he even in- 
duced Germany, who all along held 
out against the organization of the 
court and was the chief obstacle 
to its inception, to change her mind 
and sign the peace treaty. Ever 
afterward Mr. Holls felt an espe- 
cial interest in what was largely his 
creation, and it was he who per- 
suaded Mr. Carnegie to give the 
money for the erection of the Pal- 
ace of Peace at The Hague. We 
shall not speak of Mr. Holls as a 
lawyer, a philanthropist, a politician 
and an author. The talents he em- 
ployed in these directions he freely 
gave to the service of his fellow 
men. This, however, must not be 
forgotten: that all the disarmament 
propositions of the Peace Confer- 
ence failed, and as disarmament 
was the original and chief topic 
which the Czar suggested for dis- 
cussion, the whole conference would 
have accomplished nothing had not 
international arbitration come to the 
front. Credit for the success of the 
conference in promoting arbitration 
was mainly due to Frederick W. 
Holls. 


During the Spanish-American 
war he rendered important services 
to the United States, refuting in 
Germany the prevailing false im- 
pressions and counteracting the 
demonstrations hostile to America, 
especially in the German press. 

Among his other public duties 
Mr. Holls was chairman of the New 
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York State Commission on Educa- 
tional Unification. During the visit 
of Prince Henry he was one of his 
entertainers. Later he went to 
Europe, where he was cordially re- 
ceived by the Emperor. During 
The Hague Conference he also had 
a special audience with the Czar. 
Last May President Roosevelt of- 
fered Mr. Holls the post of umpire 
in the claims against Venezuela, but 
he could not find time to accept the 
office. 

Mr. Holls was an _ extensive 
traveler, and in 1888 published a 
sketch of travel in the East and in 
Russia under the title of “Sancta 
Sophia and Troiza.” He also pub- 
lished in German a “Study of 
Francis Lieber,” and a few years 
ago wrote a comprehensive account 
of the Hague Conference. Besides, 
he wrote and lectured on compulsory 
voting and on educational topics. 
In 1880 he published in the Nation 
a series of letters, signed “F. W. 
H.,” urging the formation of a pub- 
lication society to promote a reform 
in the civil service. These letters 
attracted so much attention and 
drew so much support, that the cor- 
respondence was finally turned over 
by the Nation to the Civil Service 
Reform Association, which had 
been organized some years earlier, 
and of which Rev. Dr. Bellows was 
at this time nominally the president, 
but which was practically moribund. 
Mainly through the efforts of Mr. 
Godkin and two or three others, the 
association was reorganized; and 
to the impulse given by the letters 
of Mr. Holls may really be traced 
the activity which has characterized 
it for the past twenty-three years. 

Mr. Holls was married in 1889 to 
Miss Caroline M. Sayles, daughter 
of F. C. Sayles, of Rhode Island. 
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admission, expenses, courses of in- 
struction and requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Publications of 


Announcement of Teachers College: 
issued annually: contains full infor- 
mation concerning the organization, 
equipment and work of this institu- 
tion, the Department of Education 
of Columbia University. 

Report of the Dean: issued each 
November. 

Circulars describing the work of 
the following departments: Domestic 
Science and Art; Domestic Science, 
describing a course in hospital eco- 
nomics; Fine Arts; Geography; 
Kindergarten; Manual Arts; Manual 
Training ; and Music. Also a special 
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The Columbia University Press was 
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These. may be obtained without 
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mance Philology and Literature; Co- 
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published for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press by The Macmillan Co., New 
York; issued irregularly, about one 
volume a year; price per volume 
(from 300 to 400 pages), $2.00 to 
$3.50. 


Botanical Club, Memoirs of the 
Torrey.—Founded in 1889; editor, L. 
M. Underwood ; published by the Club 
from Columbia University; issued ir- 
regularly, about one volume a year; 
$3.00 per volume; prices of parts on 
application. 

Vol. VIII, No. 3. The life his- 
tory of Vittaria lineata. By Etiza- 
BETH G. Britton and ALEXANDRINIA 
Taytor.——Vol. IX. A monograph 
of the Erysiphaceae. By Ernest 
S. Satmon.——Vol. X. Pre-Clusian 
botany in its relation to Aster. By 
Epwarp S. Burcess.——Vol. XI, No. 
1. The North American Sordariaceae. 
By Davip GriFFITHS, Vol. XI, 
No. 2. The Ulothricaceae and Chae- 
tophoraceae of the United States. 
By Tracey E. Hazen. Vol. XII, 
No. 1. Flora of New Providence and 
Andros (Bahama Islands). By Atice 
R. Norturop. 


Botany, Contributions from the 
Department of.—Founded in 1886; 
devoted to short papers, in part re- 
prints from other periodicals ; editor, 
L. M. Underwood; published by the 
editor from Columbia University ; 
issued irregularly, but usually one 
volume per year; price, per volume 
(about 330 pages, 30 plates), $5.00. 

No 193. Cytological changes ac- 
companying the secretion of diastase. 
By Joun C. Torrey (1902). No. 
194. A historical review of the pro- 
posed genera of the Hydnaceae. By 
Howarp J. BANKER (1902). No. 
195. Notes on a collection of Cuban 
Pteridophyta, with descriptions of 
four new species. By Lucien M. 
Unperwoop and Wiii1am R. Maxon 
(1902).——No. 196. American ferns 
—IV. The genus Gymnogramme of 
the synopsis filicum. By Lucien M. 
Unverwoop (1902).——No. 197. A 
cytological basis of the Mendelian 
laws. By Wittram A. Cannon 
€1902). No. 198. Two new spe- 
cies of Selaginella in the southern 
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flora. By Lucien M. UNpDERwoop 
(1902).——No. 199. American ferns 
—vV. A review of the genus Danaea. 
By Lucien M. UNbERwoop (1902). 
——No. 200. An enumeration of the 
plants collected by Dr. H. H. Rusby 
in South America. Ry H. H. Russy 
(1902).——No. 201. An index to the 
described species of Botrychium. By 
Lucien M. UNbERwoop (1903).—— 
No. 202. Studies in plant hybrids: 
The spermatogenesis of hybrid cotton. 
By Wituram A. Cannon (1903). 


Botany, Memoirs of the Depart- 
ment of.—Founded in 1895; devoted 
to more extended monographs; man- 
aging editor, L. M. Underwood; pub- 
lished by the editor, from Columbia 
University; issued irregularly; $6.00 
per volume; list on application. 


Chemistry, Contributions from the 
Havemeyer Laboratories.—Founded 
in 1898; reprints of papers recording 
research by officers and students in 
the School of Chemistry; managing 
editor, C. F. Chandler; published by 
the editor from Columbia University, 
issued annually; each volume con- 
tains the publications of one year 
beginning July 1; price on applica- 
tion. 

Vol. V, No. 66. On the composi- 
tion of the ferrocyanides of zinc. 
By Epmunp H. Miter and J. L. 
DanziceErR.——No. 67. On the de- 
termination of lead in ores. By 
Irvine C. Butt.——No. 68. On the 
determination of sulphur in coal. By 
C. W. Sroppart. No. 69. On the 
By ALBERT 
Ernest Dicx1zr.——No. 70. The syn- 
thesis of alkyldihydroquinazolines 
from anthranilic nitrile. By M. T. 
Bocert and W. F. Hanp.——No. 71. 
The determination of sulphur and 
phosphorus in organic materials. By 
H. C. Smerman.—No. 72. The 
volumetric determination of bismuth 
as molybdate and its separation from 
copper. By Hermann S. RIepERER. 

No. 73. Experiments on the 
metabolism of nitrogen, sulphur and 
phosphorus in the human organism. 
By H. C. SHerman. No. 74. On 
the composition of cows’ milk. By 
H. C. SHerman.——No. 75. Normal 
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heptyl thiocyanate and some new alkyl 
esters of dithiocarbamic acid. By M. 
T. Bocert.——No. 76. The synthesis 
of  alkylthioketodihydroquinazolines 
from anthranilic nitrile. By M. T. 
Bocert, H. C. Breneman and W. F. 
Hanp.——No. 77. Paraammoic am- 
inobenzonitrile. By M. T. Bocert 
and L. KounstamM.——No. 78. Ni- 
trophthalyl chloride and its action 
with ammonia and aromatic amines. 
By Victor Joun CHAmMBERS.—WNo. 
79. <A new interrupter for conduc- 
tivity determinations. By C. W. 
Kano._t.——No. 80. A rapid method 
for the determination of arsenic in 
arsenopyrite. By J. L. Danzicrr and 
W. H. Bucxnovt. No. 81. An 
index to the literature of thorium, 
1828-1902. By Cavatier H. Jove. 


Classical Philology, Studies in.— 
Founded in 1902; to contain results 
of original research in the classical 
languages and literatures; edited by 
H. T. Peck and E. D. Perry; pub- 
lished for the Columbia University 
Press by The Macmillan Co., New 
York; issued irregularly; prices 
variable. 

The satire of Seneca on the Apothe- 
osis of Claudius. By ALLan Perey 
Bat. 


Comparative Literature, Studies 
in.—Founded in 1899; containing re- 
sults of literary research or criticism 
by officers or students of the depart- 
ment of comparative literature, or 
those connected with them in study ; 
editor, G. E. Woodberry; published 
for the Columbia University Press 
by The Macmillan Co., New York; 
issued at varying intervals and prices. 

No. 6. Platonism in English 
poetry in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. By Joun SmitH 
Harrison.——No. 7. Irish life in 
Irish fiction. By Horatio SHEAFE 
Krans. No. 8. The English 
heroic play. By Lewis NATHANIEL 
CHASE. 


Electrical Engineering, Contribu- 
tions from the Department of.— 
Founded in 1889; devoted to papers 
(chiefly reprints) by officers and stu- 
dents ; managing editor, F. B. Crock- 
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er; published by the editor, from 
Columbia University; issued irregu- 
larly ; prices on application. 

English, Studies in.—Founded m 
1900; issued by authority of the De- 
partment of English; published for 
the Columbia University Press by 
The Macmillan Co.; issued at vary- 
ing intervals and prices. 


Geological Department, Contribu- 
tions from the.—Founded in 1892; 
includes short contributions and 
longer monographs; managing editor, 
J. F. Kemp; published (partly orig- 
inal, partly reprints) by the editor, 
from Columbia University ; issued ir- 
regularly ; prices on application. 

Volume X_ complete. No 81. 
The geology of the platinum group 
of metals. By J. F. Kemp.—— 
No. 82. The traverse group of 
Michigan. By A. W. Grasav.— 
No. 83. The Hamilton group of Thed- 
ford, Ontario. By H. W. Suimer and 
A. W. Grasavu.——No. 84. Glacial 
phenomena in the Adirondacks and 
Champlain Valley. By I. H. Ocrrvre. 
——No. 85. An _ analcite-bearing 
camptonite from New Mexico. By I. 
H. Ocitvie. No. 86. Igneous rocks 
and circulating waters as factors in 
ore deposition. By J. F. Kemp.—— 
No. 87. A. The granite area of 
Barre, Vermont. By Geo. I. Finvay. 
B. Petrographic description of the 
dikes of Grand Isle, Vermont. By H. 
W. Suimer. C. Note on the condi- 
tion of platinum in the nickel-copper 
ores from Sudbury. By Cuas. W. 
Dickson. No. 88. A. Some new 
American species of cyclus from the 
coal measures. By A. F. Rocers. 
B. On some Jurassic fossils from 
Durango, Mexico. By D. W. Joun- 
SON. No. 89. Studies of Gastro- 
poda. By A. W. Grasavu.—No. 90. 
The geology of the Cerrillos Hills, 
New Mexico. By D. W. Jounson. 


Germanic Studies—Founded in 
1899; contain results of origindl re- 
search in Germanic languages and 
literatures ; editors, W. H. Carpenter 
and Calvin Thomas; published for 
the Columbia University Press by 
The Macmillan Co., New York; is- 
sued irregularly; price variable. 
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History, Economics and Public 
Law, Studies in.—Founded in 1891; 
contain results of original research 
by students in the School of Political 
Science; managing editor, E. R. A. 
Seligman; published by The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York; one volume or 
more issued yearly; price, per vol- 
ume, $3.00 to $4.50. 


Vol. XVI, No. 3. The centraliza- 
tion of administration in Ohio. By 
Samuet P. Orr. Vol. XVII, No. 
1. Centralizing tendencies in the 
administration of Indiana. By Wi1- 
t1aM A. RAWLEs. No. 2. Prin- 
ciples of justice in taxation. By 
SterpHen F,. Weston.——Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1. The administration of Iowa. 
By Harotp M. Bowman.—No. 2. 
Turgot and the six edicts. By Rosert 
P. SHEPHERD. 


Indo-Iranian Series.—Founded in 
1900; to contain works published by 
officers and students in the Depart- 
ment of Indo-Iranian Languages, or 
by others associated with them in 
study; editor, A. V. Williams Jack- 
son; published for the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press by The Macmillan Co., 
New York; issued at varying inter- 
vals and prices. 


Mineralogy, Contributions from 
the Department of.—Founded in 
1892; to contain articles and text- 
books by officers and students; man- 
aging editor, A. J. Moses; published 
by the editor, from Columbia Uni- 
versity; issued irregularly (often in 
reprint) ; prices on application. 

Vol. X, No. 3. Notes on recent 
mineralogical literature. By A. J. 
Moses and L. McI. Luguer.——No. 
4. Minerals observed on _ buried 
Chinese coins. By A. F. Rocers. 


Observatory, Contributions from 
the.—Founded in 1892; devoted to 
original research; managing editor, 
J. K. Rees; published by the editor, 
from Columbia University; issued ir- 
regularly; prices on application. 


Oriental Studies.— Founded in 
1902; record results of original re- 
search in the Oriental languages and 
literatures; edited by Richard J. 
H. Gottheil; published for the Co- 
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lumbia University Press by The 
Macmillan Co., New York; issued 
irregularly; prices variable. 


Pathology, Studies from the De- 
partment of.—Founded in 1890; rec- 
ord results of research in the de- 
partment; managing editor, T. M. 
Prudden ; on sale by J. T. Dougherty, 
New York; issued irregularly; price, 
per volume (about 175 pp.), $1.00. 

Vol. VIII. Eighteen reprints of 
studies published by officers of the 
Department of Pathology. 1902. 


Philosophy, Psychology and Edu- 
cation, Contributions to.—Founded 
in 1894; original studies by officers 
and students of this division; edited 
by a committee representing the de- 
partments interested; published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York; issued 
irregularly ; per number, average, 75c. ; 
per volume (about 450 pages), aver- 
age, $3.00. 

Vol. IX, No. 3. The practice- 
curve: A study in the formation of 
habits. By Joserpn Hersuey Barr. 
——No. 4. Rhythms: motor, visual, 
and applied. By James Burt MINER. 
—Vol. XI, No. 1. School admin- 
istration in municipal government. 
By Franx Rotiins.—No. 2. Her- 
edity, correlation, and sex differences 
in school abilities. By Epwarp L. 
THORNDIKE.——Nos. 3-4. College 
admission requirements during the 
nineteenth century. By Epwin C. 
Broome.——Vol. XII, Nos. 1-4. The 
training of secondary teachers in the 
United States. By G. W. A. Luckey. 

Vol. XIII, No. 1. The perception 
of number. By James FRaNnKLIN 
Messencer.——No. 2. A study of 
memory for connected trains of 
thought. By Ernest Norton HeEn- 
DERSON. 


Romance Philology and Litera- 
ture, Studies in——Founded in 1900; 
edited by Adolphe Cohn and H. A. 
Todd; published for the Columbia 
University Press by The Macmillan 
Co., New York; issued irregularly at 
varying prices. 

No. 4. The indebtedness of Chau- 
cer’s Troilus and Criseyde to Guido 
delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana. By 
Georce L. HaAMILTon. 
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Series ANNOUNCED 


Physiological Chemistry, Studies 
from the Department of.—Founded 
in 1899 ; to contain reprints of papers 
published by officers and other in- 
vestigators in the Department. Edited 
by William J. Gies. First volume, 
600-700 pp., in preparation. Future 
volumes to be issued irregularly. 


Physiology, Studies from the De- 
partment of.—Founded in 1900; to 
contain reprints of articles published 
by officers and students of the De- 
partment; edited by J. G. Curtis and 
F. S. Lee. (Three volumes in prepa- 
ration.) 


IV. JOURNALS 


IsSUED UNDER 


THE EpitoriAL Direction oF OFFICERS OF COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


Bookman.—Founded in 1895; de- 
voted to the criticism of American 
and foreign literature in all its forms ; 
containing articles, book reviews, cor- 
respondence, and editorial comment 
upon current events; edited by Harry 
Thurston Peck; New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; monthly (136 pp.), 20 ; 
per year, $2.00. 


Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club.—Founded in 1870; devoted to 
scientific botany in its widest sense ; 
editor, J. H. Barnhart; published by 
the editor from the New York Botan- 
ical Garden; monthly, 30c.; per year 
(about 650 pp. with 4o plates), $3.00. 


Columbia University Quarterly.— 
Continuing, since 1898, the Bulletin, 
founded in 1890 ; publishes articles on 
the history, the current activities and 
the policy of Columbia, for the in- 
formation of officers, alumni and 
friends of the University; edited by 
a committee (managing editor, for 
1903, Munroe Smith); published by 
the Columbia University Press; quar- 
terly (about 112 pages), 30c.; per 
year, $1.00. 


Educational Review.—Founded in 
1890; devoted to the study of educa- 
tion in all its forms; containing ar- 
ticles, discussions, book reviews, for- 
eign correspondence and_ editorial 
review of current events; edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler; New York, 
Educational Review Publishing Co. ; 
monthly, except July and August 
(108 pp.); per year, $3.00; foreign, 
$3.50. 


Journal of Comparative Litera- 
ture.—Founded in 1903; devoted to 
the interests of the study of com- 
parative literature in this country and 
in Europe; its contributors are schol- 
ars of all lands and contributions are 
printed in the tongues in which they 
are written; edited by G. E. Wood- 
berry, J. E. Spingarn, and J. B. 
Fletcher (Harvard) ; McClure, Philips 
& Co.; quarterly; per year, $3.00. 


Journal of Geography.—Devoted 
to the interests of teachers of geo- 
graphy in elementary, secondary, and 
normal schools; edited by Richard E. 
Dodge in codperation with Edward 
M. Lehnerts (Winona, Minn.) ; pub- 
lished for the editors by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago; monthly, except 
July and August, (48 pp.), 20c.; per 
year, $1.50. 


Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease.—Founded in 1872; devoted 
to the study of diseases of the nervous 
system; managing editor, S. E. Jel- 
liffe; advisory board of editors in- 
cludes M. A. Starr and F. Peterson; 
New York, Alliance Press Co.; 
monthly (64 pp.), 25¢.; per year, 
$3.00. 


Medical News.—Founded in 1843; 
a weekly journal devoted to advances 
in medicine and surgery; editor, S. 
E. Jelliffe; New York, Lea Brothers 
& Co.; weekly (48 pp.), 1oc.; $4.00 
per year. 


Political Science 
Founded in 1886; 
study of politics, 


Quarterly. — 
devoted to the 
economics and 
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public law; publishes annually about 
25 leading articles, especially on ques- 
tions of current interest, and about 
130 reviews, and gives a condensed 
general record of political events; 
edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science (managing editor, W. A. 
Dunning); Boston and New York, 
Ginn & Co.; quarterly (about 190 pp.), 
75¢.; per year, $3.00. 


Popular Science Monthly.—Found- 
ed in 1872; devoted to the diffusion 
of science ; edited by J. McK. Cattell; 
New York, The Science Press; 
monthly (96 pages), 30c.; per year, 
$3.00. 


School of Mines Quarterly.— 
Founded in 1879; official organ of 
the Alumni Association of the Schools 
of Science of Columbia University ; 
devoted to the publication of original 
papers on engineering, metallurgy, 
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chemistry, architecture, mineralogy 
and geology; managing editor, R. E. 
Mayer; published by the editors; 
per year, $2.00. 


Teachers College Record.—Found- 
ed in 1899; devoted to the presenta- 
tion of the theory and practice of 
education as advocated by the Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University ; 
edited by J. E. Russell; New York, 
published for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press by The Macmillan Co.; bi- 
monthly, except July, (about 64 pp.) 
30c.; per year, $1.00. 


Torreya.—Founded in 1901; a 
monthly journal of botanical notes 
and news; devoted to shorter articles 
than appear in the Bulletin, together 
with book reviews; editor, Marshall 
A. Howe; published by the Club; 
monthly, 15c.; per year, $1.00. 


(2) IssuED wiTH THE EpritTor1AL CoOPERATION OF OFFICERS OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Americana Germanica.—Founded 
in 1897; devoted to the comparative 
study of the literary, linguistic and 
other cultural relations of Germany 
and America; contains original re- 
searches, critical articles and reviews ; 
contributing editors include W. H. 
Carpenter and Calvin Thomas. New 
York, The Macmillan Co.; quarterly 
(about 112 pp.), 75c.; per year, $2.00. 


American Anthropologist.—Found- 
ed in 1888; contains original con- 
tributions and reviews on anthropo- 
logy; edited by a board, including 
Franz Boas; New York, The Science 
Press; quarterly, $1.25; per year 
(about 800 pp.), $4.00. 


American Historical Review.— 
Founded in 1896; in order to pro- 
mote the interests of historical study 
in the United States, it publishes re- 
views of important works, results of 
original research, documents for the 
use of investigators and news of the 
work of European scholars; six edit- 
ors, including W. M. Sloane; The 
Macmillan Co.; quarterly; per year, 
$3.00. 


American Journal of Anatomy.— 
Founded in 1901; edited by a board 
including G. S. Huntington ; published 
in Baltimore; quarterly; per year, 
$5.00. 


American Journai of Archeology. 
—Founded in 1885; official journal 
of the Archzological Institute of 
America, publishing papers of the 
Institute and of the Schools at 
Athens, in Rome and in Palestine, 
and annual reports of these bodies, 
and issuing special bulletins; honor- 
ary editors include J. R. Wheeler; 
business manager is C. H. Young; 
New York, The Macmillan Co.; quar- 
terly, $1.50; per year, $5.00. 


American Journal of Medical Sci- 
ences.—Founded in 1820; S. E. Jel- 
liffe, editorial supervision of depart- 
ment of Therapeutics, with R. W. 
Wilcox; Philadelphia, Lea Brothers 
& Co.; monthly (192 pp.); per year, 
$5.00. 

American Journal of Physiology. 
—Founded in 1898; edited for the 
American Physiological Society; con- 
tains original contributions on purely 
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physiological subjects; seven editors, 
including F. S. Lee; Boston, Ginn & 
Co.; monthly ; per volume (about 500 
Pp.), $5.00. 


Biological Bulletin——Founded in 
1899; contains short original con- 
tributions; seven editors, including 
E. B. Wilson. 


Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society.—Founded in 1891 ; 
a historical and critical review of 
mathematical science, containing also 
lists of new publications, notes on 
current events in the mathematical 
world, and many short original ar- 
ticles; editors, F. N. Cole, D. E. 
Smith and others; New York, The 
Macmillan Co.; monthly, except July 
and August; per year (about 500 pp.), 
$5.00. 


Journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society.—Founded in 1878; of- 
ficial journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society; devoted to the publica- 
tion of articles upon recent chemical 
investigations and similar topics. The 
board of reviewers of American chem- 
ical research includes M. T. Bogert. 
Published by the Chemical Publishing 
Co., Easton, Pa.; monthly, s50c.; per 
year (about 2,000 pp.), $6.00. 


Journal of Comparative Neurol- 
ogy.—Founded in 1891; devoted to 
the comparative study of the nervous 
system; includes original composi- 
tions, reviews and notices; associate 
editors include O. S. Strong, with 
collaboration of F. S. Lee and others; 
published at Granville, Ohio; quar- 
terly ; per year, $3.50. 


Journal of Experimental Medicine. 
—Founded in 1896; devoted to the 
interests of scientific medicine ; asso- 
ciate editors include T. M. Prudden; 
New York, D. Appleton & Co.; per 
volume (6 parts, about 700 pp.), $5.00. 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


Journal of Morphology.—Founded 
in 1887; contains original contribu- 
tions on purely morphological sub- 
jects; seven editors, including E. B. 
Wilson; Boston, Ginn & Co.; quar- 
terly; per year, $9.00. 


Modern Philology.—Founded in 
1903; a journal devoted to research 
in modern languages and literatures ; 
advisory board includes Calvin 
Thomas; published by the University 
of Chicago Press ; quarterly ; per year, 
$3.00. 


Psychological Review.—Founded 
in 1894; devoted to the publication 
of original researches in psychology, 
critical articles and reviews; edited 
by J. McK. Cattell and J. M. Bald- 
win (Princeton), with the codpera- 
tion of M. Allen Starr and others; 
published bi-monthly, with an anual 
index and numerous monograph sup- 
plements; New York, The Macmillan 
Co.; the Review, 75c.; per year 
(about 7oo pp.) $4.00; the Index 
(about 200 pp.), $1.00; the Mono- 
graphs (about 500 pp.), $4.00 a vol- 
ume. 


Science.—Founded in 1883; de- 
voted to the advancement of science; 
edited by J. McK. Cattell, with an 
editorial committee, including N. L. 
Britton, H. F. Osborn, R. S. Wood- 
ward and others; New York, The 
Macmillan Co.; weekly, 15¢.; per 
year (about 2,000 pp.), $5.00. 


Transactions of the American 
Mathematical Society.—Founded in 
1900; a journal devoted primarily to 
research in pure and applied mathe- 
matics; the official organ of the So- 
ciety for the publication of important 
papers read before it; three editors, 
including T. S. Fiske; New York, 
The Macmillan Co.; quarterly; per 
year (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 


V. STUDENT PUBLICATIONS AT COLUMBIA 


The Barnard Bulletin.—Founded 
in 1901; a four-page sheet, issued 
weekly, containing Barnard College 
news; five cents a copy, one dollar 
and a half a year. 


The Columbia Jester.—Founded in 
1901; an illustrated comic paper; 
edited by a board of students; pub- 
lished twice a month during the col- 
lege year; averages ten pages of 
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reading matter and illustrations and 
a cartoon cover; fifteen cents a copy, 
one dollar and a half per year, two 
dollars by mail. 


The Columbia Law Review.— 
Founded in 1901; devoted to the 
publication of legal articles and book 
reviews by writers of recognized au- 
thority, and comment upon recent 
cases by the editors; conducted by a 
board of editors, averaging sixteen 
in number; monthly, November to 
June; seventy pages; thirty cents a 
copy, two dollars a year. 


The Columbia Literary Monthly. 
—Founded in 1893; a magazine ex- 
clusively literary, devoted chiefly to 
stories, verse, essays, editorials and 
book reviews ; edited by a board, con- 
sisting of college undergraduates and 
a Barnard representative; monthly, 
November to June, forty pages; fif- 
teen cents a copy, one dollar a year, 
one dollar and a quarter by mail. 


The Columbian.—The annual; a 
bound illustrated volume, containing 
statistics of athletics, fraternity mem- 
bership, class achievements and other 
valuable information concerning stu- 
dent life in the University for the 
year just past; published the week 
before Christmas by a board of twelve 
editors from the junior class, six 
elected from Columbia College and six 
from the Schools of Applied Science. 
The fourteenth volume was published 
by the class of 1904, at one dollar 
and a half. 


The Columbia Spectator.—Found- 
ed in 1877; published daily, except 
Sunday, during the college year; 
edited by a managing board of five, 
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assisted by a board of six editors and 
from twelve to twenty-five associate 
editors ; three cents a copy, four dol- 
lars a year. 


The Morningside.— Founded in 
1896; an illustrated literary magazine, 
aiming chiefly to reflect the lighter 
and brighter side of Columbia life; 
edited by a board, averaging ten 
members, including a Barnard repre- 
sentative and an art editor; published 
every third week of the academic 
year, thirty pages; ten cents a copy, 
one dollar a year. 


The Mortarboard.—Founded in 
1897; an annual corresponding to 
the Columbian, but more literary in 
character, including, besides the his- 
tory of the junior class, poems, stories 
and sketches, and other reading mat- 
ter; published early in the second 
term by a board of about eight, 
elected from the junior class of 
Barnard College; price, one dollar. 


The Senior Class-book.—A book 
privately printed by the senior class 
of Columbia College, through an edi- 
torial board, and distributed on class- 
day. Revived by the class of 1899 
and continued by the class of 1900 as 
the Naughty-Naughtian, by the class 
of 1901 as the rgor Class-Book, hy 
the class of 1902 as the 1902 Class- 
Book and by the class of 1903 as the 
1903 Class-Book, including pictures 
and autobiographies of the members, 
letters from the faculty and the class- 
day speeches. The 1903 book con- 
tains two hundred and _ thirty-six 
pages, is bound in cloth and sells for 
six dollars. 


VI. PUBLICATIONS BY OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS 


Administration 


Butter, President Nicholas Murray. 
Editor of the Educational Review, 
vols. xxiv and xxv, 504 pp. each. 
Editor (with introduction) of Chubb’s 
Teaching of English (Teachers Pro- 
fessional Library). The Macmillan 


Co. Pp. 432: Taxation and teach- 
ers’ salaries: Discussion before the 
National Council of Education, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., July 7, 1902. Proc. 
Nat. Educ. Assn., 1902, 328-3209. 

Some pressing problems: Address he- 
fore the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis, Minn., July 8, 
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1902. IJbid., 66-75.——-The codérdina- 
tion of education. Churchman, Aug. 
2; Ixxxvi, 135-136- Educational 
progress of the year (unsigned). 
Outlook, Aug. 2; Ixxi, 818-819. 

The teacher: An address before 
the Millersville (Pa.) Normal School, 
May 22, 1902. Normal Journal, Au- 
gust. Education in the United 
States. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
xxvii, 677-682. Some fundamental 
principles of American education. 
Educ. Rev., September ; xxiv, 187-198. 

Shall there be a two years’ col- 
lege course? (an interview). Review 
of Reviews, November ; xxvi, 589-594. 

Christmas letter. Columbia Spec- 
tator, Dec. 19- The American col- 
lege. Educ. Rev., January; xxv, 11- 
20. Columbia College, old and 
new. Col. Lit. Monthly, March; xi, 
161-167.——Editor (with introduc- 
tion) of Royce’s Outlines of psychol- 
ogy (Teachers Professional Library). 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. 
Pp. 392. Annual report to the 
trustees for the year ending June 30, 
1902, pp. 70, published by the Uni- 
versity. 

CanFiELp, J. H. A bit of secret 
history. Independent, April 16; lv, 
914-015. What are college stu- 
dents reading? Outlook, May 16; 
lxxiv, 162—-166.——The class of sixty- 
eight, Williams College, after thirty- 
five years. (Class Report, ed. Pri- 
vately printed. Pp. 58. 

Kepret, F. P. Uniformity of uni- 
versity statistics of enrolment and 
expenditure. Proc. Assn. Am. Univ., 
fourth ann. conf., Dec.; iv, 53-66. 

Netson, C. A. Dear wife o’ mine; 
poem. The Churchman, Jan. 25; 
Ixxxv, 113. Faith and hope ; poem. 
Ibid., Aug. 23; Ixxxvi, 224. Evolu- 
tion of the bookcase. Jbid., Dec. 6; 
Ixxxvi, 727-729. Catalogue raison- 
née: works on bookbinding, practical 
and historical; examples of bookbind- 
ings of the XVIth to XIXth cen- 
turies; from the collection of Samuel 
Putnam Avery, exhibited at Columbia 
University Library, 1903. Privately 
printed, New York. Pp. xii, 108. 


Anatomy 


HuntincTon, Prof. G. E. The an- 
atomy of the human peritoneum and 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


abdominal cavity considered from the 
standpoint of development and com- 
parative anatomy. Lea Bros. & Co. 
Pp. vii, 292, with 300 full-page plates, 
containing 582 figures, many in colors. 

Present problems of myological 
research and the significance and 
classification of muscular variations. 
Am. Jour. Anat., March 28; ii, 157- 
175, 7 colored plates. 

Hare, Dr. H. E. Human anatomy 
(Medical epitome series). Lea Bros. 
& Co. Pp. liv, 350. Broncho-pneu- 
monia. Ref. Handb. of the Med. Sci- 
ences. William Wood & Company. 
Vol. vi. Chronic pneumonia. Ibid. 

Residual urine. N. Y. Med. 
Journ., Feb. 14; lxxvii, 273-274. 
Physical examination in diagnosis of 
fractures. Internat. Journ. Surg. 
April; xvi, 101-102. Review of 
Dickson’s First aid in accidents. The 
Intercollegian, Nov. 1; xxv, 48. 


Anthropology 


Boas, Prof. F. Rudolf Virchow. 
N. Y. Staatszeitung, Sept. 14. 
Rudolf Virchow’s anthropological 
work. Science, Sept. 19; N. S., xvi, 
441-445. Tsimshian texts. Bull. 
27, Bureau Am. Ethnology, Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office. Pp. 
244. The bureau of American eth- 
nology. Science, Nov. 21; N. S., xvi, 
828-831. The mind of primitive 
man. Annual Report Smithsonian 
Institution, 1901, 451-460 (reprinted 
from Journ. Am. Folk-Lore). The 
ethnological significance of esoteric 
doctrines. Science, Nov. 28; N. S., 
xvi, 872-874. Kwakiutl texts, by 
Franz Boas and George Hunt. Mem- 
oirs Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v, 271- 
402. How can endowments be 
used most effectively for scientific 
research. Science, April 10; N. S., 
xvii, 574-577.——A plea for a great 
Oriental school. Journ. Am. Asiatic 
Assn., April; iii, 7-9.——The people 
of America and the people of the Far 
East. IJbid., May; iii, 109-110. 


Architecture 


Ware, Prof. W. R. The American 
vignola. Boston, American Architect 
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and Building News Co. 
18 plates. 

Hamuin, Prof. A. D. F. Italian 
gardens (in European and Japanese 
gardens). Henry T. Coates & Co. 
Pp. 11-62. Recent progress in 
educational architecture. The Church- 
man, August; Ixxxvi, 140-146. 
Review of architectural art. The 
Forum, July—Sept.; xxxiv, 92-104. 

L’Art nouveau, its origin and 
development. The Craftsman, De- 
cember; iii, 129-143. The Presi- 
dent’s report. CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 
Quarterty, December; v, 1-15.—— 
Roman country houses. House and 
Garden, January; iii, 1-11.——In 
Memoriam, Cyrus Hamlin. Press of 
J. J. Arakelian. Pp. 120. Articles 
on Citadel, Decorative Art, Drawing, 
etc. New International Encyclopedia. 


Pp. viii, 46; 


Astronomy 


Jacosy, Prof. Harold. Comparison 
of astronomical photographic meas- 
ures made with the reseau and with- 
out it. Science, Feb. 27; N. S., xvii, 
No. 426. 

MitcuHett, Dr. S. Alfred. Flash 
spectrum. Observatory, No. 318, 199- 
200.—tThe discovery of new gases 
in the sun. Science; N. S., xvii, 627. 

The new gases neon, argon, kryp- 
ton and xenon in the chromosphere. 
Astrophys. Journ., xvii, 224-228. 


Botany 

Unperwoop, Prof. L. M. Report of 
the scientific directors. Bull. N. Y. 
Bot. Garden, March; ii, 490-491. 
An index to the described species of 
Botrychium. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, 
January; xxx, 42-55. Notes on a 
collection of Cuban Pteridophyta with 
descriptions of four new species (with 
W. R. Macon). Jbid., October; xxix, 
577-584.——American ferns, IV: The 
genus Gymnogramme of the synopsis 
filicum. Jbid., November; xxix, 617- 
634.——American ferns, V: A _ re- 
view of the genus Danaea. Ibid., 
December; xxix, 669-670. The 
genus Riella, with descriptions of 
new species from North America and 
the Canary Islands (with M. A. 
Howe). Jbid., April; xxx, 214-224, 
pl. 11, 12. Two new species of 
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Selaginella in the southern flora. 
Torreya, November; ii, 172-173.—— 
Notes on Southern ferns. J/bid., Feb- 
ruary; iii, 17-19. Some historic 
trees. Journ. N. Y. Bot. Garden, 
December ; iii, 213-220. A ques- 
tion in terminology. Science, Nov. 
28; xvi, 869-870.——-Some features 
of future fern study. Fern Buli., Oct- 
ober; x, 105-107. The Depart- 
ment of Botany and its relation to the 
New York Botanical Garden. Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June; 
v, 278-293. Review of Campbell's 
A university text-book of botany. 
Torreya, July; ii, 108-111.——Re- 
view of a new index to botanical 
literature. IJbid., December; 184-186. 

Editor Bulletin Torrey Botanical 
Club, and Memoirs Torrey Botanical 
Club until January, 1903. 

Curtis, Dr. C. C. Review of 
Kraemer’s Course in botany and 
pharmacognosy. Review of Mac- 
Dougal’s Influence of light and dark- 
ness upon growth and development. 

Observations on etiolation. Tor- 
reya, May; iii, 70-74. 


Chemistry 


Bocert, Prof. M. T. Review of 
American chemical research. Journ. 
Am. Chem. Soc., xxiv, June, 303- 
316; July, 354-361; December, 528- 
532; xxv, January, 4-7, 22-39; 
February, 74-78; March, 109, 123- 
131; April, 167-178; May, 227-229. 

The synthesis of alkylketodihy- 
droquinazolines from anthranilicni- 
trile (with William Flowers Hand). 
Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., November; 
XXiv, 1031-1050. Normal heptyl 
thiocyanate and some new alkyl esters 
of dithiocarbamic acid. Jbid., March; 
xxv, 289-291. The synthesis of 
alkylthioketodihydroquinazolines from 
anthranilicnitrile (with H. C. Brene- 
man and W. F. Hand).  I[bid., 
April; 372—380.——Paraminobenzoni- 
trile (with Lothair Kohnstamm). 
Ibid., May; 478-483. 

Miter, Prof. E. H. On the com- 
position of the ferrocyanides of zinc 
(with J. L. Danziger). Journ. Am. 
Chem. Soc., September; xxiv, No. 9. 

Review of the analytical chem- 
istry of chromium, barium, borax 
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gold and silver. Mineral Industry, x, 
61-68, 102-103, 365-366.——Chemis- 
try for admission to college. Educ. 
Rev., January; xxv, 85. Calcula- 
tions of analytical chemistry (second 
ed.). The Macmillan Co.——Review 
of Prescott and Sullivan’s First 
book of qualitative chemistry. School 
of Mines Quart., July; xxiii, 371. 
Review of Holleman’s Textbook 
of inorganic chemistry, translated by 
Cooper. Jbid., July; xxiii, 372-373. 
——Review of Lord’s Notes on metal- 
lurgical analysis. Jbid.; xxiv. 

Morcan, Prof. J. L. R. Review 
of Neuberger’s Kalender fiir Elec- 
trochemiker. Journal Am. Chem. 
Soc., May; xxv, 541. Teaching of 
physical chemistry to beginning stu- 
dents. School Science, June; iii, 
157. 

We tts, Dr. J. S. C. Progress in 
the cyanide process during the year 
1901. Mineral Industry, x, 337-365. 

Saerman, Dr. H. C. Experiments 
on the metabolism of nitrogen, sul- 
phur and phosphorus in the human 
organism. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.——The de- 
termination of sulphur and phosphorus 
in organic materials. Journ. Am. 
Chem. Soc., November; xxiv, 1100. 
— —On the composition of cow's 
milk. Jbid., February; xxv, 132. 

Jovet, Dr. C. H. Index to the lit- 
erature of thorium. Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 

Danzicer, J. L. A new qualitative 
test for cobalt. Journ. Am. Chem. 
Soc., June (1902); xxiv, 578.——On 
the composition of the cyanides of 
zinc (with E. H. Miller). Ibid., Sep- 
tember ; xxiv, 823. A rapid method 
for the determination of arsenic in 
arsenopyrite (with W. H. Buckhout). 
School of Mines Quart., April; xxiv, 
400-404. 


Comparative Literature 


Woopserry, Prof. G. E. Life of 
Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1902. Pp. x, 302. 100 books 
famous in English. Grolier Club, 
1902. Introduction, pp. 13-52. 
Green’s place as a dramatist, in Gay- 
ley’s Selected English comedies. The 
Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. 387-436. 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


American literature. Supplement 
to Encyclopedia Britannica.——The 
Poe-Chivers Papers. Century, Jan- 
uary and February ; xv, 435-447, 545- 
Chivers Papers. Century, January 
and February; Ixv, 435-447, 545- 
558.——-William Watson. Century, 
October; xiv, 801-803.——Broad 
principles of choice. Outlook, De- 
cember; Ixxii, 785-786. Knicker- 
bocker era in American letters. Har- 
per’s, January; cvi, 667-683.— 
Literary age of Boston. Harper's, 
February; cvi, 424-430.——Outlook 
of American letters. Current Litera- 
ture, xxxiii, 513. A poem read at 
the commemoration exercises held in 
honor of Emerson’s rooth birthday. 
Atlantic, June; xci, 867-870.——Also 
various articles as editor-in-chief of 
the Journal of Comparative Litera- 
ture. McClure, Philips & Co., New 
York. 

Spincarn, Dr. J. E. Unpublished 
letters of an English humanist. Journ. 
of Comp. Lit., January; i, 47-65.— 
Review of Vol. ii of Saintsbury's 
History of criticism. Nation, Jan. 
15; Ixxvi, 56-58——Review of 
Croce’s Estetica come scienza dell’ 
espressione e linguistica generale. 
Nation, September; Ixxv, 252-253. 

Review of Altamira’s Psicologia 
del pueblo espafiol. Nation, Ixxv, 
113. Review of Holbrook’s Dante 
and the animal kingdom. Bookman, 
March; xvii, S2.——Notes in the 
Nation. Editor of the Journal of 
Comparative Literature. 


Dermatology 


Jackson, Dr. G. T. The American 
Dermatological Association and _ its 
work during its first quarter of a 
century. Presidential address. Journ. 
Cutan. and Gen.-Urin. Dis., October ; 
XX, 439-452. 


Diseases of Children 


Jacost, Prof. A. Therapeutics of 
infancy and childhood. 3d ed. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Pp. 600.——Causes 
of epilepsy in the young. Amer. 
Med., Dec. 13; iv, 927-932. Peri- 
bronchitis and interstitial pneumonia. 
Arch. of Pediatrics, January; xx, 1- 
17. History of American pediatrics 
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before 1800. Janus, vii, livr. 9, 10, 
1I, 12; pp. 460, 518, 590, 622. 
The Baden struggle. N. Y. Times, 
Feb. 14. 

Hott, Prof. L. E. The diseases 
of infancy and childhood. 2d revised 
edition. D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 
1161. The care and feeding of 
children. 3d ed. D. Appleton & Co. 
Pp. 149. 


Economics and Social Science 


Seticman, Prof. E.R.A. The eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. ix, 166. Eco- 
nomics and social progress. Publ. 
Am. Econ. Assn., February ; 3d series, 
iv, 52-70. Socialism. Wélshire’s 
Magazine, March; 10-23.——The 
taxation of franchises. Municipal 
Affairs, December; vi, 765-773. 
Review of Oncken’s Geschichte der 
Nationalékonomie. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
June; xviii, 350-352. 

Gippincs, Prof. F. H. Review of 
Kelly’s Government or human evolu- 
tion. Pol. Sci. Quart., December ; 
Xvii, 704-706. Review of Mackay’s 
History of the English Poor Law and 
other recent works on charity. Jbid., 
March; xviii, 154-156. Comment 
on What shall we be? Century, 
March; Ixv, 690-692. The Amer- 
ican people. Internat. Quart., June; 
vii, 281-299.——-Review of Linn’s 
The story of the Mormons. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., June; xviii, 328-330. 

Crark, Prof. J. B. The latest phase 
of the trust problem. Nat. Mag., Oc- 
tober; xvii, 63-66. ‘What is com- 
pulsory arbitration? Jbid., Decem- 
ber; xvii, 396-398.——Compulsory 
training in economics. Independent, 
Oct. 23; liv, 2503-2504. Do we 
want compulsory arbitration? Jbid., 
Nov. 13; 2681-2682. Authoritative 
arbitration. Pol. Sci. Quart., Decem- 
ber; xvii, 553-567.——-Is compulsory 
arbitration inevitable? Public Policy, 
Jan. 10; viii, 28-32.——-The dynamics 
of the wages question. Publ. Am. 
Econ. Assn., February; lv, 130-142. 
——tThe world’s peace is assured by 
economic tendencies. West. Journ. 
Educ., April; viii, 155-157.——Argu- 
ment against the single tax. Single 
Tax Review, April——Religious ob- 
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ligations of our democracy. Proceed- 
ings of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Religion, June; rst series, iii. 
— —Review of Colquhoun’s Mastery 
of the Pacific. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sep- 
tember; xvii, 533-534. 

Seacer, Prof. H. R. Articles on 
Free trade, Protection, Labor, and 
Tariff. New International Encyclo- 
pedia, New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
——Review of Rowntree’s Poverty, 
Mackay’s public relief of the poor, 
Report of proceedings of the Third 
International Congress for the Wel- 
fare and Protection of Children, 
Folks’s The care of destitute, neg- 
lected and delinquent children. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., March; xviii, 156-161. 

Jounson, Dr. A. S. Rent in mod- 
ern economic theory. Publ. Am.Econ. 
Assn. The Macmillan Co. Pp. 130. 
——Review of Coleman’s Economics 
as a foundation for a theory of gov- 
ernment. Pol. Sci. Quart., September ; 
xvii, 538-540. Review of Nichol- 
son’s Principles of political economy, 
vol. iii. IJbid., September; xvii, 545- 
546.——Review of Cunningham's 
Western civilization, vol. ii. Jbid., 
March; xviii, 151-152.——Review of 
Sombart’s Der moderne Kapitalismus. 
Ibid., June; xviii, 354-356. 


Engineering (Mechanical) 
Catucart, Prof. W. L. Machine 
Design. New York, D. Van Nostrand 
Co. Pp. 289. 


English 

Matrtuews, Prof. Brander. Aspects 
of fiction, and other ventures in criti- 
cism. 3d ed. enlarged. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. 297.——Introductions 
to poems of Milton, Pope, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold and Lowell. Amer- 
ican Home Library Co.——Mark 
Twain. Encyclopedia Britannica, sup- 
plement, iii——Essential American- 
ism. Outlook, Dec. 6; Ixxii, 772-774. 
The Spanish drama. Internat. 
Quart., December; vi, 241. The 
drama in the eighteenth century. Se- 
wanee Review, January ; ix, 1. The 
King’s English and the President's. 
Booklover’s Mag., February———The 
future of the drama. Monthly Rev., 
February ; Bookman, March; xvii, 31. 
——tThe unacted drama. The Lamp, 
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March; xxvi, 99- The French 
drama. Internat. Quart., March; vii, 
14. The poetic drama and the 
drama in prose. Col. Lit. Monthly, 
March; xi, 167. The makers of 
the drama of to-day. Atlantic, April; 
xci, 504.——Briticisms of all sorts. 
Harper's, April; cvi, 709.——Phon- 
etic fads. Booklover’s Mag., April. 

The strangest feat of modern 
magic. Scribner's, May; xxxiii, 551. 
——Columbia College thirty-five years 
ago. CoLumBiaA UNIVERSITY QUAR- 
TERLY, June; v, 260.——The medizval 
drama. Modern Philology, June; i, 
71-94. 

Carpenter, Prof. G. R. The teach- 
ing of English in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools (with F. T. Baker and 
F. N. Scott). Longmans, Green & 
Co. Pp. viii, 380. 

Trent, Prof. W. P. A history of 

American literature, 1607-1865. D. 
Appleton & Co. Pp. x, 609. (Lit- 
eratures of the World Series.)—— 
A history of the United States (with 
Charles Kendall Adams). Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon. Pp. xxiv, 590. 
Sir Walter Besant. Forum, July; 
xxxiv, 150.——A new book on Mat- 
thew Arnold (Paul’s). IJbid., Octo- 
ber ; xxxiv,310.——Lee’s Life of Queen 
Victoria. Jbid., April ; xxxiv, 547.—— 
Girand’s Essai sur Taine. Am. Hist. 
Rev., July; vii, 796——Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Bookman, June; xvii, 421. 
——Burns as a lyric poet. Book- 
lover’s Mag., March. Thomas R. 
Price. CotumBia UNIvERSITY QuarR- 
TERLY, June; v, 302. Alphonse 
Daudet (Introduction to “Mr. Na- 
bob” in “A Century of French ro- 
mance”). London, Heineman.—— 
Article on Sidney Lanier. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (new ed.). 

Brewster, Prof. W. T. Master- 
pieces of American literature. Litera- 
ture, Art, and Music, October and 
November.——Articles on Bryant, 
Emerson, Holmes, Irving, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and others. New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia. 

Hamitton, C. M. Sir Thomas 
Browne. Sewanee Review, January ; 


ix, 64. 
Geology 
Grazau, Prof. A. W. Studies of 
Gastropoda, I. Am. Nat., December; 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


XXVi, 917-945. Stratigraphy of Be- 
craft Mountain, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Ann. Rep. State Palzontologist (New 
York), 1902. Palaeozoiccoral reefs, 
with notes on the classification of 
limestones. Bull. Geol. Soc. of Am., 
vol. xiv. 

Surimer, Dr. H. W. Petrographic 
description of the dikes of Grand Isle, 
Vermont. Ann. Rep. Vermont State 
Geologist, 174-184. Columbia Uni- 
versity geological summer school. 
Am. Geol., July; xxx, 69-71. Co- 
lumbia University geological excur- 
sions. Jbid., January; xxxi, 62-64. 


Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Carpenter, Prof. W. H. Review 
of Axel Kock’s Die alt- und neu- 
schwedische Accentuierung. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, December; xvii, 511- 
517.——Articles on Flemish Lan- 
guage, Icelandic Language, Norwegian 
Literature. New International En- 
cyclopedia. 

Tomaso, Dr. R., Jr. English-Amer- 
ican Goethe bibliography, 1902. 
Goethe Jahrbuch, xxiv, 319-323. 
Translation: The sweat-shop and its 
remedies. By Eugen Schwiedland. Jn- 
ternat. Quart., June, vii, 408-—430—— 
University registration statistics. Sci- 
ence, Dec. 26; N. S., xvi, 1021-1023. 
Reprinted in The Leader, April; 
i, 280-282; Cornell Alumni News, v, 
no. 14; University Record of the 
Univ. of Chicago, vii, 272-274; Mich- 
igan Alumnus, ix, 208-210; Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Magazine, iv, 187-189 ; 
etc.——Columbia statistics. Corum- 
BIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, iv, 398- 
400, 453-455; V, 121, 131, 132, 252. 
——Secretary, CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY. 

Remy, Dr. A. F. J. Report of the 
meeting of the Modern Language 
Association at Baltimore, December, 
1902. Pédag. Monatshefte, February ; 

Klopstock’s Bedeutung als vater- 
landischer Dichter. Verhandl. des 
Deutschen Gesell.-Wissenschaft. Ver- 
eins. March; 11-13. 


Greek 
Youne, Prof. C. H. Willard Hum- 
phreys. Cotumpra University Quar- 
TERLY, December; v, 45-47. 
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Hamitton, C. M. The Plays of 
Victor Hugo. Sewanee Review, 
April; xi, 169-186. 


History and Political 
Philosophy 


Stoane, Prof. W. M. The great 
Napoleon’s son. Youth's Companion, 
October; 484-485.——Radical dem- 
ocracy in France, I. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
December; xvii, 632-651; II. Jbid., 
June; xviii, 238-255. Review of 
Rose’s Napoleon. Am. Hist. Rev., 
April ; viii, 565-569. 

Oscoop, Prof. H. L. The annota- 
tion of two hundred titles in Litera- 
ture of American History, edited by 
J. N. Larned. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Review of Cobb’s Rise of re- 
ligious liberty in America. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., December ; xvii, 697—699.—— 
Review of Snow’s Administration of 
dependencies. Jbid., March; xviii, 
141-143.——Review of Richman’s 
Rhode Island. Am. Hist. Rev., April; 
viii, 545-546. Review of Mc- 
Crady’s South Carolina in the Revo- 
lution. 

Duwninc, Prof. W. A. Review of 
Brown’s Lower South in American 
history. Pol. Sci. Quart., December ; 
xvii, 701-702. 

Rosinson, Prof. J. H. An intro- 
duction to the history of Western 
Europe. Ginn & Co., pp. x, 714. 
The study of the Lutheran revolt. 
Am. Hist. Rev., January; viii, 205- 
216. 

SHeruerp, W. R. Los Archivos en 
los Estados Unidos. Revista de Ar- 
chivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos, June; 
tercera época, afio vii, no. 6, 511-512. 

Garner, Dr. J. W. The German 
judiciary, I. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sep- 
tember; xvii, 490—-514.——Record of 
political events. Jbid., December; 
xvii, 720-743; June; xviii, 356-384. 
——Chronique de la vie politique et 
parlementaire 4 les Etats Unis. Re- 
vue Politique et Parlementaire, Au- 
gust and February. Two hundred 
and fifty articles in American his- 
tory and political science (edited or 
contributed) in the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, including con- 
tributions on the following titles: 
The governments of France, Great 
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Britain, the German Empire, Italy, 
Ireland, Mexico, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Prussia, Switzerland, 
Russia, Sweden, Spain, and the United 
States, Ku Klux Klan, Marbury and 
Madison, Michigan exports, Post- 
master General, Post-office, Pensions 
question, Lobby, Mileage, Proxy, 
Rider, Senatorial courtesy, Monroe 
Doctrine, Nullification, Ordinance of 
1787, Indian affairs, Lynch law, Re- 
ligious liberty, Individual liberty, 
Mayor, Ministry, Legislature, Legis- 
lation, Municipal corporations, In- 
tervention, Itata affair, Interpella- 
tion, Imperialism, Jayhawker, Public 
lands, Military commissions, Depart- 
ments of Interior of Commerce and 
labor, of Justice, of Navy, of State, 
of Treasury, of War, Legal tender, 
Modus vivendi, Police, Parliamentary 
law, Patents, Representation, Truce 
treaties, Privateerings, Piracy, Laws 
of war, Suffrage, Referendum, Recon- 
struction, Nicaragua canal, Panama 
canal, Open door, Neutrality, U. S. 
sanitary commission, U. S. Christian 
commission, Marine hospital service, 
Senate readjusters, Popular party, Re- 
publican, Trent affair, Veto, Whig, 
State, States rights, President, Vice- 
President, Passport, Patent office, 
Quorum, Territories, Prize, Prize 
courts, Recapture, Protocol, Declara- 
tion of St. Petersburg, Retorsion, 
Reprisal, Treaties of parties, Pan- 
American congress, Representative 
government, Underground railroad, 
Right of search, Sedition, Subsidies, 
Monarchy, Louisiana purchase, Seal- 
ing, Social contract, Third estate. 
——Articles on legislation and po- 
litical history of the United States 
and European countries, in Interna- 
tional Year Book, 1902.——Reviews 
of Le Furand Pasener’s Bundesstaat 
und Staatenbund; Wilson’s History 
of the American people (5 vols.) ; 
Murray’s Jeanne d’Arc; Lang’s 
Gawrie mystery; McCarthy’s Reign 
of Queen Anne (2 vols.) ; Parkman’s 
Struggle for a continent; Van Tyne’s 
The loyalists in the American Revo- 
lution; McCurdy’s South Carolina in 
the Revolution; Fisher’s True history 
of the Revolution; Richman’s Rhode 
Island, its making and meaning (2 
vols.) ; Bolton’s The private soldier 
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in the Revolution; Merriam’s Amer- 
ican political theories. 

Freminc, W. L. The churches of 
Alabama during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. Gulf States Hist. 
Mag., September ; i, 104-127. Mil- 
itary government in Alabama, 1865 - 
1866. Am. Hist. Mag., April; viii, 
163-179.——The peace movement in 
Alabama during the Civil War. South 
Atlantic Quart., April; ii, 114-125. 

Borsrorp, Dr. G. W. An ancient 
history for beginners. The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xv, 490. The story of 
Rome as Greeks and Romans tell it. 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. x, 328. 


Infectious Diseases 
Berc, H. W. Pulmonary syphilis 
simulatiag pulmonary _ tuberculosis. 
Med. Rec., Dec. 13; Ixii, no. 24. 
Poliomyelitis, anterior, acute, sub- 
acute and chronic. Ref. Handbook 
Med. Sciences, Vol. vii. 


Latin 

Peck, Prof. H. T. Editor of The 
New International Encyclopedia (with 
D. C. Gilman and F. M. Colby). Vols. 
i-ix. Dodd, Mead & Co. An 
American edition of Petronius. Book- 
man, March; xvii, 86-92. 

Ecsert, Prof. J.C. Review of Van 
Santvoord’s The House of Czsar. 
Bookman, August; xv, 564. Re- 
view of Dean Spence’s Christianity 
and paganism. Evening Post, Feb. 19. 

Articles on Chronology, Diction- 
ary, Gaul, Livy. New International 
Encyclopedia. Review of Villari’s 
The barbarian invasions of Italy. 
Bookman, June ; xvi, 402-404. 

McCrea, Prof. N. G. Review of 
West’s Latin grammar. Educ. Rev., 
December ; xxiv, 526-531. Articles 
on Epic poetry, Erasmus (as a hu- 
manist) and Horace. New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia. 

Otcott, G. N. Numismatic Notes. 
I. A hoard of Roman coins from 
Tarquinii. Amer. Jour. Archeology, 
vi, 404-409. 


Law (Private) 
Kircuwey, Prof. G. W. The Prob- 
lem of athletic control. CoLtumsra 
University QuarTerty, December; 
v, 15-23. 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


Burpick, Prof. F. M. The essen- 
tials of business law. D. Appleton 
& Co. Pp. xx, 285.——What is the 
law merchant? Col. Law Rev., No- 
vember ; ii, 470-485. 

RepFietp, Prof. H. S. A defect in 
legal education. Rep. of Am. Bar 
Assn., 1902. Enforcement of at- 
torney’s lien under the New York 
code of civil procedure in cases of 
settlement by client. Col. Law Rev., 
November ; ii, 449-470. 


Law (Public) and Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence 


Burcess, Prof. J. W. The elec- 
tion of senators by popular vote, Pol. 
Sci. Quart., December ; xvii, 650-663. 

Review of Soubies and Cavette’s 
Les républiques parlementaires. Jbid., 
September ; xvii, 522-523. 

Smitu, Prof. Munroe. Customary 
Law, I., Pol. Sci. Quart., June; xviii, 
256-281. Shortening the college 
course: Opinions of the Faculties. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, 
March; v, 133-163. Shortening 
the college course: The Chicago 
conference. Jbid., June; v, 307-312. 

Review of Bryce’s Studies in his- 
tory and jurisprudence. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., September ; xvii, 519-522. 
Review of Greenidge’s Legal pro- 
cedure of Cicero’s time. Jbid., De- 
cember; xvii, 699-701. Review of 
Pollock and Maitland’s History of 
English law (second ed.). Jbid., De- 
cember; xvii, 718-719. 

Goopnow, Prof. F. J. Review of 
Reinsch’s Colonial government. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., September ; xvii, 523-526. 

Review of Jenkyn’s British rule 
and jurisprudence beyond the seas. 
Ibid., September; xvii, 523-526. 
Review of Chailley-Bert’s Dix années 
de politique coloniale. Jbid., Sep- 
tember; xvii, 523-526. Review 
of Judson’s Treatise on the power of 
taxation. Jbid., March; xviii, 153- 
154. Review of Ostrogorski’s De- 
mocracy and the organization of 
political parties. Jbid., June; xviii, 
532-534. 

Moore, Prof. J. B. The United 
States as a world-power. The Cam- 
bridge Modern History. The Macmil- 
lan Co. Vol. vii, ch. xxi, 655-686.—— 
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Review of Adams’s Lee at Appomat- 
tox and other papers. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., December; xvii, 694-696. 


Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics 


Curtis, Prof. E. “ Was at the Lin- 
coln autopsy.” N. Y. Sun, April 12. 
Dayton, H. Articles on Materia 
Medica. New International Encyclo- 
pedia. 
Mathematics 

Core, Prof. F. N. Secretary's re- 
ports of the meetings of the American 
Mathematical Society. Bull. Am. 
Math. Soc., ix, 183-187, 281-295, 393- 
401. Science, xvi, 511-512, 791-792; 
xvii, 112-114, 468, 822-823. Ed- 
itor of Bull. Am. Math. Soc., vol. ix. 

Fiske, Prof. T. S. Second annual 
report of the secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Educ. 
Rev., October; xxv, 271-308. 
Editor of Trans. Am. Math. Soc., 
vol. iv. 

Keyser, Prof. C. J. Mathematical 
productivity in the U. S. Educ. Rev., 
November; xxv, 346-357. Con- 
cerning the axiom of infinity and 
. mathematical induction. Bull. Am. 

Math. Soc., May; ix, 426-434. 
Review of Mellor’s Higher inathe- 
matics for students of chemistry and 
physics. Educ. Rev., April; xxv, 429- 
430. 














Metallurgy 


Howe, Prof. H. M. Metallurgical 
laboratory notes. Boston Testing 
Laboratories, Boston, Mass. 1902. 
——Eutectic and benmutic. Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Jan. 24; Ixxv, 144.—— 
Progress in the metallurgy of iron and 
steel. Cassier’s Mag., October; xxii, 
661-669. Sir William Roberts Aus- 
tin. Metallographist. January; vi, 
1-3. On constitution of cast 
iron. Proc. Am. Soc. for Testing 
Materials, ii——Articles on Iron and 
Steel in the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

StoucutTon, Bradley. The develop- 
ment of the Bessemer process for 
small charges. Trans. Am. Inst. Min. 
Eng., May; xxxii. 

Horman, Dr. H. O. Recent im- 
provements in lead smelting. Min- 








eral Industry, x——Aluminium as a 
reducing and heat-producing agent. 
Technology Quart., xv, 93- Review 
of James’s Cyanide process. I[bid., 
232. Articles on Lead and Silver 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica——-_Notes on the metal- 
lurgy of the copper of Montana. 
Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Eng., vol. 


xxxii. 
Mining 


Peete, Prof. R. Mine haulage with 
compressed air locomotives. Mines 
and Minerals, July; xxii, 562-564. 
—Hoisting from great depths. 
Eng. and Min. Journ., April 4; xxv, 
516-518. 








Neurology 


Starr, Prof. M. A. The acous- 
tic tract. Journ. Nerv. and Men. Dis., 
June (1902); xxix, 344-346.——The 
surgical treatment of brain tumors. 
Ibid., June; xxx, 321-330.——Artero- 
sclerosis as a cause of nervous dis- 
eases. Med. Rec., June. 

Organic nervous diseases. Lea 
Bros. & Co. Pp. xx, 810. 25 colored 
plates. 278 illustrations. 

Peterson, Dr. F. Nervous and 
mental diseases (with Dr. Church), 
3d ed. W. B. Saunders & Co. Pp. 
869.——American text-book of legal 
medicine and toxicology (with Dr. 
Haines). W. B. Saunders & Co. 2 
vols. Pp. 1,500——Annual reports of 
the New York State Commission in 
Lunacy. J. B. Lyon Co. 2 vols., 
each 1,500 pp. 

Atwoop, Dr. C. E. Do our present 
ways of living tend to the increase 
of certain forms of nervous and men- 
tal disorder ? N.Y. Med. Jour. 

Jeturre, Dr. S. E. Editor of Med- 
ical News, |xxxi and lxxxii——Man- 
aging editor of The Journal of Ner- 
vous and Mental Diseases, xxx.—— 
Revision of new medical terms in the 
Standard Dictionary. Funk and Wag- 
nalls, Medical editor of Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. Scientific Ameri- 
can. Revision of fourth ed. of 
Butler’s Materia medica and thera- 
peutics. W. B. Saunders & Co.— 
Death by electricity and lightning, 
in Text-Book of Legal Medicine and 
Toxicology. W. B. Saunders & Co. 
i, 245-264. Idiocy, imbecility and 
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feeblemindedness (with F. Peterson). 
Ibid., 663-682. Students’ notes on 
pharmacognosy. Journ. of Pharma- 
col., September, October, November, 
December ; viii——Influenza and the 
nervous system. Phila. Med. Journ., 
Dec. 27; x, 1041-1044.——Hypnotics, 
analgesics, and resultant drug addic- 
tions. Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
Feb. 28; xl, 571-574.——-Some notes 
on the opium habit and its treatment. 
Amer. Journ. Med. Sciences, May; 
exxv, 786-798.——Pain. Ref. Handb. 
of the Med. Sciences. William Wood 
& Co. Vol. vi. 

Hart, Dr. T. Stuart. Injuries and 
diseases of the parotid gland. Ref. 
Handb. of the Med. Sciences. Wil- 
liam Wood & Co. Vol. vi. 

Craex, Dr. L. Pierce. Paradoxical 
pseudo-hypertrophy following infan- 
tile cerebral hemiplegia. Journ. Nerv. 
and Men. Dis., November ; xxix, 641- 
656.——The nature and pathology of 
myoclonus-epilepsy (with Dr. T. P. 
Prout). Amer. Journ. of Insanity, 
October; lix, 185-223. The prob- 
lem of epilepsy: some suggestions 
for its solution (with Dr. T. P. 
Prout). Med. Rec., Feb. 14; Ixiii, 
252-254. Daily rhythm in epilepsy 
and its interpretation. Med. News, 
June. The critical changes in epil- 
eptic brain, their sequence and sig- 
nificance (with Dr. T. P. Prout). 
Boston Med. and Surg. Journ., May. 
——aA plea for a neurological hos- 
pital in New York. Med. News, Jan. 
31; Ixxxii, 195-196. The move- 
ments of superior intercostal muscles 
in hemiplegics, a new symptom. 
Amer. Journ. Med. Sciences, June. 
——Notes on the newest psychopathic 
hospital at Kiel, with plans and illus- 
trations. Amer. Journ. of Insanity, 
June. 


Obstetrics 


Voornees, Dr. J. D. Craniotomy. 
Amer. Journ. of Obstetrics, Decem- 
ber; xlvi, 765-777. Premature in- 
fants. Ref. Handb. of the Med. Sci- 
ences. William Wood & Co. Vol. 
vii, 747. 

Ophthalmology 


CrarsorneE, Dr. J. H. The treat- 
ment of trachoma, with a demonstra- 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


tion of the instruments extant for 
operative treatment. Med. Rec. 
The causes, prevention and manage- 
ment of myopia. Journ. Am. Med. 
Assn. 

Tyson, Dr. H. H. Reports of the 
meetings of the Ophthalmological Sec- 
tion of the N. Y. Acad. of Med. 
Archives of Ophthalmology, July; 
xxxi, 402-404: January; xxxii, 54- 
62: March; xxxii, 172-181: May; 
Xxxii, 279-292. 

Hotpen, Dr. W. A. A case of 
metastatic carcinoma of one optic 
nerve, with peculiar degenerations of 
both nerves. Clinical and patholog- 
ical report. Archives of Ophthal- 
mology, September; xxxi, 427-432. 

The ophthalmology of the ancient 
Greeks. Proc. of the Charaka Club. 
Wm. Wood & Co. Vol. i, 91-97. 


Oriental Languages—Chinese 


Hirtu, Prof. F. American oppor- 
tunities in China. World’s Work, 
May; vi, 3454-3457. Review of 
Greebe’s Geschichte der chinesischen 
Literatur. Deutsche Literaturseitung, 
xxiv. 


Oriental Languages—Indo- 
Iranian 


Jackson, Prof. A. V. W. The 
Thirteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists at Hamburg. East and 
West, Bombay, November; i, 1375- 
1378. Review of Mill’s Gathas of 
Zarathushtra (Zoroaster) in meter 
and rhythm (New York, 1900). Am. 
Journ. of Theology, October; 768- 
769. Football in  Shakespeare’s 
Day. Columbia Library Monthly, xi, 
179-189.—Notes from India. Second 
series. Journ. Am. Or. Soc., xxiii, 
307-317. Bibliographie ‘ Iranisch.' 
Indogermanische Forschungen (An- 
zeiger), April; xiii, 162-174. Also 
many articles in the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia. 


Oriental Languages—Semitic 


Prince, Prof. J. D. Kuloskap the 
Master (American Indian folk-lore), 
in collaboration with the late Charles 
Godfrey Leland. Funk and Wagnalls, 
1902. The modern pronunciation 
of Coptic in the mass. Journ. Am. 
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Oriental Soc., xxiii——Two Assyro- 
Babylonian parallels to Daniel, v, 5. 
Journ. Biblical Lit., 1903, 32-40. 

The Bélit inscription, K. 257. 
Journ. Am. Oriental Soc., xxiv. 
The first and second persons in Su- 
merian. Am. Journ. Semetic Lang., 
Xix, 203-227. The modern Pequots 
and their language (in collaboration 
with Frank G. Speck). Am. Anthro- 
pologist, v, no. 2, 193-212. Strath- 
cona’s horse (British patriotic song). 
Boston, Oliver Ditson & Co., 1903. 

Review of Fossey’s La magie 
assyrienne. Am. Journ. Sem. Lang., 
xix, 184-187.——Review of Hil- 
precht’s Recent excavations in Bible 
lands. Orientalische Litteratursei- 
tung, May; vi, 219-223. 

Youannan, Dr. A. Gul ii Nauriz, 
a Persian romance. Journ. Am. Ori- 
ental Soc., xxiii, 102—108.——Takhsa 
Daslutha. A translation of the Epis- 
copal Prayer Book into modern Syriac 
for the use of the Syrians in America. 
New York, St. Bartholomew’s Press, 
1903. 

Orthopedic Surgery 

Wuitman, Dr. Royal. A new 
method of treatment for fracture of 
the neck of the femur, together with 
remarks on coxa vara. Annals of Sur- 
gery, November. Treatment of 
congenital dislocation of the hip. 
Med. News, Nov. 8. A report of 
final results in two cases of polyar- 
thritis in children of the type first 
described by Still, together with re- 
marks on rheumatoid arthritis. Med. 
Record, April 18. A new method 
of correcting flexion deformity at the 
knee-joint. Am. Journ. Med. Sci., 
May. 

Otology 

Buck, Prof. A. H. Editor of the 
revised edition of A Reference Hand- 
book of the Medical Sciences. Wil- 
liam Wood & Co. Vol. v. Vols vi 
and vii in press. 

Lewis, Dr. R., Jr. Mastoid opera- 
tions. Ref. Handb. of the Med. Sci- 
ences. Wm. Wood & Co. Vol. v, 
701-713.——Complications of chronic 
suppuration of the middle ear. Med. 
News, Jan. 17; Ixxxii, 112-115. 


Pathology 
Pruppen, Prof. T. M. A résumé 
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of some recent researches relating to 
cytolysis and immunity, Med. Rec., 
Feb. 14; lxiii, 241-252. 

Hiss, Dr. P. H. A study of a ba- 
cillus resembling the bacillus of Shiga, 
from a case of fatal diarrhea in a 
child; with remarks on the recogni- 
tion of dysentery, typhoid, and allied 
bacilli (with Dr. F. F. Russell). Med. 
News, Feb. 14; Ixxxii, 289-295. 
Review of Sedgwick and Winslow’s 
(I) Experiments on the effect of 
freezing and other low temperatures 
upon the viability of the bacillus of 
typhoid fever, with considerations re- 
garding ice as a vehicle of infectious 
disease, and (II) Statistical studies 
on the seasonal prevalence of typhoid 
fever in various countries and its 
relation to seasonal temperature. 
Science, April 24; xvii, 661-665. 

Woop, Dr. F. C. The prognostic 
value of the diazo-reaction in pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Med. News, 
April 14; lxxxii, 631-633.——Rickets. 
Ref. Handb. of the Med. Sciences, 
vol. vi. New and simple stain for 
malarial parasites. Med. News, May. 
Several short reports of cases, pub- 
lished in the Proc. N. Y. Pathol. Soc. 

Norris, Dr. C. A review of the 
precipitins, with original investiga- 
tions on the bacterial precipitins. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


Woopsrince, Prof. F. J. E. What 
is personality? Papers, Addresses, 
and Discussions of the Twenty-first 
Church Congress in the United States. 
New York, Thomas Whittaker—— 
The philosophy of Hobbes in extracts 
and notes collated from his writings. 
Minneapolis, The H. W. Wilson Co. 
Pp. xxxvi, 379. 

Srrone, Prof. C. A. Why the mind 
has a body. The Macmillan Co., 
1903. Pp. x, 355. 

CatTett, Prof. J. McK. The time 
of perception as a measure of dif- 
ferences in intensity: Festschrift Wil- 
helm Wundt zum siebzigsten Geburts- 
tage iiberreicht von seinen Schiilern. 
Philosophische Studien, xix, 63-68. 

The Carnegie Institution. Sci- 
ence, Sept. 19; xvi, 460-469.——The 
academy of sciences; President’s ad- 
dress before the New York Academy of 
Sciences. Jbid., Dec. 19; xvi, 965- 
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974.——A biographical index of the 
men of science of the United States. 
Ibid., Nov. 7; xvi, 746-747. Homo 
Scientificus Americanus. President’s 
address before the American Society of 
Naturalists. Jbid., xvii, 561-570. 
A statistical study of eminent men. 
Pop. Sci. Monthly, \xii, 359-377. 
Various articles on psychology and 
scientific methods in the Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology. Mac- 
millan, 1902. Editor of The Psy- 
chological Review (with Professor 
Baldwin of Princeton), vol. ix, pp. 
vi, 648; The Psychological Index, vol. 
ix, pp. viii, 178; Monograph Supple- 
ments, vol. xvii, pp. 654; vol. xviii, 
pp. 91; vol. xix, pp. 70; vol. xx, pp. 
78. Editor of Science, N. S., vol. 
xvi, pp. viii, 1140; vol. xvii, pp. xviii. 
Editor of The Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. 1xi, pp. iv, 576; vol. 
lxii, pp. iv, 576. 

Jones, Dr. A. L. Induction and 
deduction in the teaching process. N. 
Y. Teachers Monographs, December ; 
iv, 100-102. Review of Witmer’s 
Analytical psychology. Educ. Rev., 
October; xxiv, 314-316. Review 
of Aikin’s The principles of logic. 
Ibid., June; xxvi, 105-107. 

Suetpon, Dr. W. H. The concept 
of the negative. Philos. Rev., Sep- 
tember ; xi, 485-496. Review of J. 
N. Larned’s Primer of ethics. Educ. 
Rev., April; xxv, 430, 431. 

Davis, W. H. Review of Baldwin’s 
Dictionary of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. Educ. Rev., December; xxiv, 
440-455. Review of River’s Re- 
ports of the Cambridge anthropolog- 
ical expedition to Torres Straits, etc. 
Psychol. Rev., January; x, 80-90. 

A preliminary report in tests of scien- 
tific men. Abstract in Science, May. 


Physics 


Harrock, Prof. William. Use of 
boiling point in altitude determina- 
tions. Science, April 17; N. S., xvii. 

Articles on Lightning arrester, 
Lissajou’s figures, Magnetometer, Mi- 
croscope, Micrometer, Phonetics, Po- 
larised light and Soap-bubbles. New 
International Encyclopedia. 

Parker, Prof. H. C. Experiments 
concerning very brief electrical con- 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


tacts. Phys. Rev., April; xvi, 243; 
Science, Jan. 30; xvii, 173. 

Trowsripce, C. C. Magnetization 
of iron at liquid air temperatures. 
Bull. Am. Phys. Soc., ii, 70; Elec. 
World and Eng., Aug. 30; School of 
Mines Quarterly, November ; xxiii, 72. 

The relation of wind to bird mi- 
gration. Am. Nat., September; xxxvi, 
735- 

Precram, G. B. Physics in 1902. 
International Year Book. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Secondary radio-activ- 
ity in the electrolysis of thorium solu- 
tions. 

Davis, Dr. Bergen. Electrical con- 
ductivity and absorption of energy in 
the electrodeless discharge. Am. 
Journ. Sci.,March; Physikal. Zeitsch., 
Feb. 15; xv, 202-206. 


Physiological Chemistry 


Gigs, Prof. W. J. Experiments to 
determine the possible admixture or 
combination of fat or fatty acid with 
various proteid products (with Dr. E. 
R. Posner). Amer. Journ. Physiol., 
July ; vii, 331-339. On the compo- 
sition and chemical properties of os- 
seoalbumoid, with a comparative 
study of the albumoid of cartilage 
(with Dr. P. B. Hawk). Ibid., July; 
vii, 340-358. A case of pancreatic 
fistula of three years’ duration, with 
a chemical study of the fluid elim- 
inated (with Prof. F. W. Murray, 
Cornell University). Amer. Med., 
July; iv, 133-138. On the quanti- 
tative determination of acidalbumin 
in digestive mixtures (with Dr. P. B. 
Hawk). Amer. Jour. Physiol., Sep- 
tember; vii, 460-491. On the nu- 
tritive value and some of the eco- 
nomic uses of the cocoanut. Journ. 
N. Y. Botan. Garden, September ; iii, 
169-171. Notes on the “ protagon ” 
of the brain (with Dr. W. W. Lesem). 
Amer. Journ. Physiol., December ; 
viii, 183-1096. Weitere Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die entgiftenden Ionen- 
wirkungen und die Rolle der Wertig- 
keit der Kationen bei diesen Vor- 
gangen (with Prof. J. Loeb, University 
of Chicago). Archiv. fiir die ges. 
Physiol., December; xciii, 246-268. 

Some notes on Pollacci’s new 
method of detecting albumin in the 
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urine (with G. Lindsay). Amer. 
Med., Jan. 31; v, 175-176.——F urther 
mucoid studies. Proc. Amer. Physiol. 
Soc., Washington, December. Amer. 
Journ. Physiol., February ; viii, p. xiii. 
—- -Further studies of the toxic and 
antitoxic effects of ions (with Prof. 
J. Loeb, University of Chicago. Ibid., 
pp. xiv—xv. A proteid reaction in- 
volving the use of chromate. Jbid., 
pp. xv—xvi- The influence of the 
H ion in peptic proteolysis. Jbid., 
p. xxiv.——Chemical studies of the 
pitcher plant, Sarracenia purpurea. 
Journ. N. Y. Botan. Garden, Febru- 
ary; iv, 37-39. “ Alkaverdin,” a 
hitherto unknown pigment found in 
leaves of Sarracenia purpurea. Proc. 
Botan. Soc. of America, December, 
1902. Science, February 27; xvii, 
338.——tThe digestive action ensuing 
in the pitchers of Sarracenia purpurea. 
Ibid. Chemical studies of various 
kinds of logwoods (with B. C. Gruen- 
berg). Ibid. The physiological ac- 
tion of heavy metals in mixed solu- 
tions (with Dr. R. H. True, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture). Ibid.—— 
Studies on the influence of artificial 
respiration upon strychnine spasms 
and respiratory movements (with Dr. 
S. J. Meltzer). Amer. Journ. Physiol., 
March; ix, 1-25. (Also in Proc. 
Amer. Physiol. Soc.,xxxi.)——An im- 
proved cage for metabolism experi- 
ments. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and 
Med. Science, March 20; xvii, 469; 
Amer. Med., May 2; v, 708. Prop- 
erties of “ Bence Jones’ body.” Jbid., 
On the presence of arsenic in or- 
ganisms. Letter to the President of 
the Medico-Legal Society, New York, 
February 17. Medico-Legal Journal, 
March; xx, 541. On the irritabil- 
ity of the brain during anemia. 
Amer. Journ. Physiol., May; ix, 131- 
137. Proceedings of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine. Secretary’s reports. Science, 
March 20; xvii, 468-469: May 8; 
xvii, 741-743: Amer. Med., May 2; 
Vv, 707-709. 

Ricuarps, Dr. A. N. An experi- 
mental study of the sugar content 
and extravascular coagulation of the 
blood after administration of adren- 
alin (with C. H. Vosburgh). Amer. 
Journ. Physiol., March; ix, 35-51. 





























——A modified Eck fistula, with a 
note on adrenalin glycemia. Proc. 
Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med. Amer. 
Med., May 2; v, 709: Science, May 8; 
xvii, 742-743. 

Hawk, Dr. P. B. On the composi- 
tion and chemical properties of osseo- 
albumoid, with a comparative study 
of the albumoid of cartilage (with W. 
J. Gies). Amer. Journ. Physiol., 
July ; vii, 340-358.——On the quanti- 
tative determination of acidalbumin 
in digestive mixtures (with W. J. 
Gies). Ibid., September ; vii, 460-491. 


Physiology 


Lez, Prof. F. S. The action of 
alcohol on muscles (with Dr. William 
Salant). Amer. Journ. Physiol., Oc- 
tober; viii, 61-74.——The scientific 
aspect of modern medicine. Med. 
News, December; 1xxxi, 1153-1161. 
Also, Science, Dec. 26; xvi, r1oo1- 
1016, and Colorado Med. Journ., De- 
cember; viii, 523-540. The action 
of ethyl alcohol on contractile proto- 
plasm. Proc. Amer. Physiol. Soc., 
Washington, December, 1902. Amer. 
Journ. Physiol., February ; viii, p. xix. 

CunninGHam, Dr. R. H. Numer- 
ous signed abstracts of articles from 
Les Archives d’électricité médicale, in 
Journ. of Nerv. and Ment. Dis., xxix, 
xXx. 

Burton-Opitz, Dr. R. The flow of 
the blood in the external jugular vein. 
Amer. Journ. Physiol., September ; 
vii, 435-459. Muscular contrac- 
tions and the venous  blood-flow. 
Ibid., May; ix, 161-185. Changes 
in the blood-volume of the vein of 
the submaxillary gland on stimulation 
of the chorda tympani and sympa- 
thetic nerves. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
and Med. Amer. Med., May 2; vy, 
707: Science, May 8; xvii, 741. 
Does a backward flow ever occur in 
the veins? Ibid. ‘Venous pressure. 
Amer. Journ. Physiol., June; ix, 198- 
215. Translation of Emil Ponfick’s 
Atlas der medico-chirurgischen Diag- 
nostik. Vols. iv and v. Numerous 
reviews for the Bio-chemische Cen- 
tralblatt. 























Practice of Medicine 


Swirt, Dr. G. M. Remarks upon 
adherent pericardium. Med. News, 
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Feb. 28; Ixxxii, 403-405. A case 
of rheumatic purpura. Archives of 
Pediatrics, January ; xx, 26-28. 

Surapvy, Dr. A. M. Diseases of 
lungs: tuberculosis. Ref. Handb. of 
the Med. Sciences. William Wood 
& Co. Vol. v, 599-605. 


Religion 


Van DeWarter, Dr. George R. 
Oration on Character and Destiny, be- 
fore Grand Lodge of Masons in State 
of New York. Proc. Grand Lodge, 
1902, p. 194.——Oration on Evacua- 
tion of New York by the British 
troops, published by Centennial 
Lodge, January, 1903. Address on 
Immortality. Proc. Grand Lodge of 
Masons State of N. Y., 1903. A 
revised manual of family prayers 
(new ed.). Brooklyn, Orphans Press 
of Church Charity Foundation, 1902. 


Romance Languages and 
Literatures 


Coun, Prof. Adolphe. An estimate 
of Emil Zola, The Evening Post, Sep- 
tember 209. The streets of Paris, 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Decem- 
ber. The school question in 
France, The Ethical Record, October, 
November. Opportunities for uni- 
versity study in France, CoLtumBIA 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June; v, 296- 
gor. 

Lorseaux, L. A. Marianela, by B. 
Pérez Galdés, edited with preface, in- 
troduction, and notes in English. New 
York, W. R. Jenkins. Pp. viii, 283. 

Nitze, Dr. W. A. The Old French 
grail romance Perlesvans: A study of 
its principal sources. Baltimore, 
Murphy. Pp. v, 115. Review of 
Dickinson’s King Arthur in Cornwall. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, November; xvii, 
427-431. Review of Weston’s 
Three days’ tournament. Jbid., May; 
xviii, 184-186. Articles on Chan- 
son de Roland, Roman de la Rose, 
and Reynard the Fox. New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia. 

Pace, C. H. Songs and Sonnets of 
Pierre de Ronsard, selected and trans- 
lated into English verse. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp. xxxvi, 1309. 
“Fools rushin.” ... Harper's Maga- 
sine, July; cv, 302. Sources. The 
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[Sept. 





Autumn 





Critic, July; N. S. xli, 30. 





Matins. The Century, October; Ixiv, 
842.——Love’s Waiting-Time. The 
Bookman, February; xvi, 547. To 


Ronsard. The Independent, April; lv, 
1,031. 

Hoxsroox, Dr. R. T. Dante and 
the Animal Kingdom. New York, 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. xx, 376.—— 
Gaston Paris. The Bookman, May; 
xvii, 237-239.——Romanic _lexico- 
graphical miscellanies. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, February ; xviii, 42-45. The 
understanding and the misunderstand- 
ing of Dante’s animal lore. Jbid., xviii, 
158—159.——Meistersinger, Minnesin- 
ger, Lyric poetry, Minstrel, and other 
articles. New International Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Firz-Gerayp, J. D. Columbia Uni- 
versity. La Lectura, Madrid, Febru- 
ary; ano ii, 262—273.——Caballeros 
hinojosas del siglo XII. Revista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos, Mad- 
rid, February; tercera época, ajio vi, 
49-60.——Spanish etymologies, II. 
Revue hispanique, Paris, ix, 20-34. 





Surgery 

Harttey, Prof. F. Laryngectomy 
for malignant disease. N. Y. Med. 
Journ., Dec. 13; Ixxvi, 1020-1025: 
Dec. 20; Ixxvi, 1059-1062. 

Corey, Dr. W. B. The influence of 
the Roentgen ray upon the different 
varieties of sarcoma. Trans. Am. 
Surg. <Assn., xx, 308-334- The 
present status of the X-ray treatment 
of malignant tumor. Med. Rec., 
March 21; Ixiii, 441-451. Review 
of abdominal surgery. Progressive 
Medicine, Lea Bros. & Co., June. 
——Results of operation for the rad- 
ical cure of inguinal and femoral 
hernia, with an analysis of one thou- 
sand cases operated upon from 1891- 
1902. Annals of Surgery, June; 
xxxvii, 801-824. 

Horcuxiss, Dr. L. W. Contusions 
of the abdomen, with injuries of the 
viscera. Internat. Journ. of Surgery, 
July and August——Internal ure- 
throtomy. N. Y. State Journ. of Med., 
February ; iii, 56-59. 

Brake, Dr. J. A. The diagnostic 
value of abdominal rigidity. N. Y. 
Med. Journ., January 3; lxxvii, 9-12. 
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——Some problems in the major sur- 
gery of the kidneys; with a report of 
cases. Med. News, April 11; lxxxii, 
673-679.——The treatment of diffuse 
peritonitis. Trans. Congress Am. 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Brewer, Dr. G. E. Some practical 
points in the anatomy of the gall 
bladder region. Med. News, May 2; 
Ixxxii, 821-825. Fatal acetonemia 
following an operation for acute ap- 
pendicitis. Annals of Surgery, Oc- 
tober; xxxvi, 481-493.——Cases il- 
lustrating some important points in 
the diagnosis and treatment of ab- 
dominal contusions associated with 
visceral injuries. Annals of Surgery, 
February; xxxvii, 197-214.——Dif- 
ferential diagnosis in diseases of the 
gall bladder and ducts. Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journ., May 14; cxlviii, 
§26-533- A text-book of surgery. 
Philadelphia, Lea Bros. & Co. 

Bicxuam, Dr. W. S. A text-book 
of operative surgery. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders & Co. Pp. 1000, 
with 559 illustrations. 

Scumitt, Dr. A. E. A preliminary 
statement of the alkalinity of the 
blood in infections and the infusion 
of salts derived from horse’s blood as 
a therapeutic measure. Amer. Med., 
March 1; iii, 349—-351- A contribu- 
tion to the anatomy and surgery of 
the temporal bone. Amer. Journ. of 
the Med. Sciences, April; cxxv, 563- 
592. 

Dowp, Dr. C. N. Tuberculosis of 
the femoral, inguinal and iliac lymph 
nodes, secondary to foot wounds. An- 
nals of Surgery, May. 


Zoology 

Oszorn, Prof. H. F. Recent 
zodpaleontology (continued). Sci- 
ence, Oct. 24; N. S., xvi, 673-676: 
Oct. 31; 713-715: Nov. 7; 749-752: 
Jan. 23; xvii, 157-158: Feb. 13; 275- 
276: Feb. 20; 312-314: Feb. 27; 356- 
357-——The New York Zodlogical 
Park and Aquarium. Science, Feb. 
13; N. S., xvii, 265-267.——On the 
age of the Belly River series or 
formation in Canada. Ottawa Nat- 
uralist, February; xvi, no. 11.—— 
On vertebrata of the mid-cretaceous 
of the North West Territory (with 
L. M. Lambe). Contrib. to Canadian 
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Paleontology, iii, II, 1-81, pls. i-—xxi. 
Geol. Surv. of Canada. Ottawa, Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

Dean, Prof. Bashford. The preser- 
vation of muscle-fibers in sharks of 
the Cleveland shale. Am. Geologist, 
XXX, 5, 273-279, pls. viii-ix.——His- 
torical evidence as to the origin of 
the paired limbs of vertebrates. Am. 
Naturalist, October; xxxvi, 767-776, 
Fig. 1. Biometric evidence in the 
problem of the paired limbs of the 
vertebrates. Jbid., November; 837- 
847, Pl. I1——The Carnegie institu- 
tion. Science, Oct. 24; N. S., xvi, 
641-644.——Instruction offered in the 
Fishery Commission Laboratory at 
Bergen. JIJbid., 676.——Review of O. 
P. Hay’s Bibliography and catalogue 
of the fossil vertebrata of North 
America. (To the end of the year 
1900.) Science, Oct. 31; N. S., xvi, 
701-703.——-A _ case of mimicry out- 
mimicked? Concerning Kallima but- 
terflies in museums. Ibid., Nov. 21; 
832-833.——The eggs of the Eastern 
Atlantic hag-fish, Myxine lirosa Gir. 
Ibid., xvii, 433.——A preliminary ac- 
count of studies on the Japanese 
frilled shark, Chlamydoselachus. 
Ibid., 487. Additional specimens 
of the Japanese shark Mitsukurina. 
Ibid., 630-631. An outline of the 
development of a Chimzroid. Biolog- 
ical Bulletin, April; iv, 270-286, figs. 
1-19.——Obituary notice of a lung 
fish. Pop. Sci. Monthly, May; 1xiii, 
33-39, figs. 1-7 c——On albinism, 
partial albinism and polychromism in 
Myxinoids. Am. Naturalist, xxxvii, 
no. 437, figs. 1-3. Notes on the 
long-snouted Chimzroid of Japan, 
Rhinochimera (Harriotta) pacifica 
(Garman) Mitsukuri. Journ. of the 
Science College, Tokio, pls. 
Notes on Chimera. Two Japanese 
species, C. phantasma Jordan and Sny- 
der, and C. mitsukurii, n. s., and their 
egg-cases. IJbid., pl. 1.——Notes on 
Japanese myxinoids. Description of a 
new genus Myxinoides, and a new spe- 
cies Homeo atami. Reference also to 
their eggs. IJbid., pls. 2.——Report 
on methods of Japanese oyster culture. 
U. S. Fish Comm, Bull., 1902, 17-37, 
pls. 3-7, figs. 27. , 

Carxins, Prof. Gary N. The life- 
cycle of Paramecium caudatum. 
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Arch. f. Entwicklungsmechanik, xv. 

The effect of stimuli on the life- 
cycle of Paramecium caudatum (with 
C. C. Leib). Arch. f. Protistenkunde, 
i.——tThe protozoan nucleus. Jbid., ii. 
——The six hundred and twentieth 
generation of Paramecium caudatum. 
Biol. Bull., iii. Marine protozoa 
from Woods Hole. U.S. Fish Comm. 
Bull., 1901, 413-469. Review of 
Lankester’s A treatise on zoology; 
part iv: The platyhelmia, mesozoa, 
and nemertine. Science, Nov. Re- 
view of J. Orschansky’s Die Verer- 
bung im gesunden und krankhaften 
Zustande und die Entstehung des 
Geschlechts beim Menschen. Chari- 
ties, April 18.——Review of Patten’s 
Heredity and social progress. Quart. 
Journ. Econ. 

Witson, Prof. E. B. The marine 
biological laboratory and the Carnegie 
Institution. Science, Oct. 10; xvi, 
no. 406, 501-592. Mendel’s Prin- 
ciples of heredity and the maturation 
of the germ-cells. Jbid., Dec. 19; 
xvi, no. 416, 991-993.——Notes on 
I. The reversal asymmetry in the 
regeneration of alpheus heterochelis. 
Biolog. Bull., March; iv, 4, 197-210. 

II. Merogony and regeneration in 
renilla. Jbid., April; iv, 5, 215-226. 

Experiments on cleavage and lo- 
calization in the nemertine-egg. 
Rousz’s Arch. f. Ent., xvi, 411-461. 

Strronc, Dr. O. S. The cranial 
nerves of Squalus acanthias. Science, 
Feb. 13; N. S., xvii. 


Barnard College 


Eartz, Prof. M. L. Ad Horatii 
Serm. I, 1, 15 sqq. Mnemosyne, 
N. S., xxx, 347.——Ad Vergilii Aen. 
I, 39 sqq. Jbid., xxxi, 46——On the 
first ode of Horace. Class. Rev., xvi, 
398-401.——_Notes on Sophocles’s 
Antigone. IJbid., xvii, 5-6.——Of the 
prologue of the Agamemnon. Ibid., 
102-105. Studies in Sophocles’s 
Trachinians. Trans. Am. Philol. 
Assn., xxxiii, 5-29. Notes on 
Cicero, De natura deorum. Proc. 
Am. Philol. Assn., xxxiii, pp. Ixx- 
lxxi——Ad Czsaris Comm. de Bello 
Gallico initium. Revue de philologie, 
xxvii, §2.——Sophocle, Ocdipe-Roi, 
v, 10-11. Revue de Philologie ; xxvii, 
1SI-153. 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[Sept. 


Knapp, Prof. C. Notes on the 
Medea of Seneca. Proc. Am. Philol. 
Assn., xxxiii, pp. viii-x.——-Note on 
Tacitus, Agricola, 31, 5. Jbid., pp. 
xlix—li——Notes on Seneca’s Medea. 
Class. Rev., February; xviii, 44-47. 
— —On Horace, Odes, iii, 30, 10-14. 
Ibid., April; xvii, 156-158. 

Hirst, G. M. The cults of 
Olbia. Part. I. Journ. of Hellenic 
Studies, November; xxii, part 2.— 
Part II, June; xxiii, part 1. Re- 
view of papers of the British School 
at Rome, I. The Speaker (London), 
Nov. 8. 

Kasner, E. The characterization 
of collineations. Bull. Amer. Math. 
Soc., July ; ix, no. 10, §45-546.——The 
ninth summer meeting of the Am. 
Math. Soc. Jbid., November; ix, 73- 
04.——Review of Czuber’s Probabili- 
tés et moyennes géométriques. Jbid., 
January; ix, 215-217.——The co- 
gredient and digredient theories of 
multiple binary forms. Trans. Am. 
Math. Soc., January; iv, 86-102. 
The generalized Beltrami problem 
concerning geodesic representation. 
Ibid., April; iv, 149-152. On the 
point-line as element of space: a 
study of the corresponding bilinear 
connex. IJbid., July; iv, no. 3, 213- 
233.——The group generated by cen- 
tral symmetrics, with application to 
polygons. Amer. Math. Monthly, 
March; x, 57-63. The double-six 
configuration connected with the cubic 
surface, and a related group of Cre- 
mona transformations. Am. Journ. of 
Math., April; xxv, 107-122. The 
Apollonian problem in space. Am. 
Math, Monthly, June; x, no. 6. 

Davison, E. S. Review of Coyne’s 
Ireland, agricultural and industrial. 
Pol. Sci. Quart., June; xviii, 340-343. 

Day, W. S. An _ experiment 
relating to the application of La- 
grange’s equations of motion to elec- 
tric currents. Phys. Rev., September ; 
xv, 154-162. 

Parsons, E. C. The Laws of 
Imitation by Gabriele Sarde. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Parsons. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co. (In press.) 


Teachers College 


Russett, Dean J. E. The edu- 
cational value of examinations for 
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admission to college. School Re- 
view, January; xi, 42-54. Editor 
of American Teachers Series. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: The teaching 
of history and civics, H. E. Bowen; 
The teaching of chemistry and phys- 
ics, Alexander Smith and E. H. Hall; 
The teaching of English, G. R. Car- 
penter, F. T. Baker and F. N. Scott. 
——Editor of Teachers College 
Record. 

Baxer, Prof. F. T. The teaching 
of English (with G. R. Carpenter and 
F. N. Scott). Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

Dopncez, Prof. R. E. Notes on geo- 
graphical education. Bull. Am. Geog. 
Soc., October; xxxiv, 346-349.—— 
Life amid desert conditions. Jbid., 
December; 412-422. Review of 
Moore's Lessons in geography. Journ. 
of Geog., January; ii, 61.——Review 
of Emerson’s The New England 
States. Jbid., March; ii, 162.—— 
Review of Tarr’s Physical geography 
of New York State. Educ. Rev., 
May; xxv, 538-540. Elementary 
geography. Rand. Coeditor of Jour- 
nal of Geography, i, 297-486; ii, 1- 
342.——-General geography and phys- 
iography of New York City district 
(with B. Willis). Geological atlas 
of the United States, No. 83, 1-2; 
17-18. U.S. Geol. Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.——Approaching Boston. 
Journ of Geog., June; ii, 271-277. 

McMurry, Prof. F. M. The Speyer 
School. Teach. Coll. Rec., November 
and January. 

Situ, Prof. D. E. Mathematics 
in the elementary school. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., March; iv, No. 2. The out- 
look for arithmetic. School Science, 
April ; iii, 10. Review of Annuaire 
des mathematiciens, publié sous la 
direction de MM. Laisant et Buhl. 
Bull. Am. Math. Soc., January; ix, 
218. Review of Curtze’s Urkunden 
zur Geschichte der Mathematik im 
Mittelalter und der Renaissance. Part 
1, Ibid., November; ix, 123; part 2, 
Ibid., April; ix, 376——Review of 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
Mathematik, xiv. Ibid. 

Mownroz, Prof. P. Articles on 
Seven liberal arts, Basedow, Chau- 
tauqua, Coeducation, College, Amer- 
ican colleges, Comenius, Common 


Publications by Officers 
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schools, Curriculum, Degree, Educa- 
tion, Elective studies, Froebel, Gram- 
mar schools, High schools, Gymnasia 
and Real Gymnasia, Infant schools, 
Jacetet, Kindergarten, Lancaster, Mary 
Lyon, Horace Mann, Monitorial sys- 
tem, Systems of national education, 
Secondary education, Religious educa- 
tion, Universities. New International 
Encyclopedia.——Articles on Educa- 
tion, Universities and Colleges. Inter- 
national Year Book, 1903. 

Sacus, Prof. J. Effect of col- 
lege entrance examinations on sec- 
ondary schools. Proc. 16th Ann. 
Conv. Assn. Coll. and Prep. Schools 
Middle States and Maryland. 

Woortman, Prof. M. S. Trade 
schools for girls. Churchman, Aug. 2; 
147-150..——Manhattan trade schools 
for girls. Commons, December. 
Manhattan trade schools for girls. 
Charities, Jan. 3; 29-32. Manhat- 
tan trade schools for girls. Man. 
Train. Mag., July, 237-240.——Di- 
gest of lectures on the Manhattan 
Trade School for girls. Ann. Rep. of 
Mothers’ Assembly, N. Y. State, 1903. 

Reports and special circulars is- 
sued for the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls. 

Luioyp, Prof. F. E. Third report of 
a committee appointed by the Society 
of Plant Morphology and Physiology 
at Baltimore, Dec. 28, 1900, to con- 
sider the formulation of a standard 
college entrance option in botany 
(with W. F. Ganong). School Sci- 
ence, May; ii, 156-165.——Vivipary 
in Podocarpus. Torreya, August; ii, 
113-117.——An _ interesting irregular- 
ity in a rose flower. Ibid., June; ii, 
90-91.——Mutual irregularities in op- 
posite leaves. IJbid., September; ii, 
137-139.——Vacation observations. 
Ibid., November; ii, 173-175; De- 
cember; ii, 177-180: January; iii, 
5-6.——Review of Mell’s Biological 
laboratory methods, and of two new 
elementary botanical text-books. 

TuornpikE, Prof. E. L. Notes on 
child study (2d ed.). The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 175——Heredity, correlation 
and sex differences in school abilities. 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 60.——The 
decrease in the size of American 
families. Pop. Sci. Monthly, May; 
64-70. The careers of scholarly 
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men in America. Century, May ; lxvi, 
153-155. 

BiceLtow, Prof. M. A. The early 
development of Lepas. A study of 
cell-lineage and germ-layers. Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zoél., Harvard College, 
July; xl, No. 2, 61-144, 12 plates. 

Review of Pratt’s Invertebrate 
zodlogy. Am. Nat., xxxvi, 502-503. 

Review of Parker and Parker's 
Practical zodlogy. Science, July; N. 
S., xvi, 62-63.——Review of Jordan 
and Heath’s Animal forms. Am. 
Nat., October; xxxvi, 821-822. 
Notes on European edible snails. 
School Science, January; ii, No. 7. 
——Review of French’s Animal ac- 
tivities. Jbid——Notes on recent 
advances in zodlogy, I. IJbid., May; 
iii, no. 9- Reports of secretaries 
of sections of biology, N. Y. Acad. of 
Sciences. Science, April, May, June. 

Baunisen, Dr. L. New methods 
of teaching modern languages. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., May. 

O’Grapy, C. G. Outline for 
a curriculum, Kindergarten training 
schools. Kindergarten Rev., June; 
Kindergarten Mag., May. 

Horer, M. R. Editor of Music 
for the child world. Vol. i, Charac- 
teristic scenes and sketches; vol. ii, 
Marches, rhythms and games; vol. iii, 
Musical story and picture book.—— 


Columbia University Quarterly 


(Sept. 


Primary and Junior songs for the 
Sunday School. Singing games 
old and new. Music for elementary 
grades. Teach. Coll. Rec., January; 
iv, 12-19. Kindergarten study pro- 
gram of games and music. Kinder- 
garten Mag., September. 

Parsons, F. A. Concerning mount- 
ing and framing. Applied Arts Book, 
April.——Definite principles in art. 
South. Man. Train. Mag., June. 

Burks, J. D. The practical value 
of teaching agriculture in the public 
schools. Journ. of Proc. and Ad- 
dresses, Nat. Educ. Assn., 437-438. 
——History of the Speyer School. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., November; iii, 6- 
12. The environment of the Speyer 
School. Jbid., 12-31.——The Speyer 
School building. Jbid., January; iv, 
1~9.——Practical work for graduate 
students of Teachers College. /bid., 
80-90.——-The Speyer School of 
Teachers College. Cotumsia UNIvER- 
siry QuarTerty, March; v, 166-173. 

Satmon, L. M. Syllabus for the 
study of the history of civil service 
reform. Pp. 19. Civil service re- 
form principles in education. Proc. 
Nat. Civil-Service Reform League, 
1902..——How should the entrance ex- 
amination paper in history be con- 
structed? Educ. Rev., June; xxvi, 
22-35. 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS . 


I. SUMMER SESSION, 1903 


A—Stupents CLassiFiep AccorpING To SEx 


General 


B—Stupents CLASSIFIED AS 


General 
Previously matriculated.... 326 
New Students 


940 


38.19% 
61.81% 


100.00% 


34.68% 
65.32% 


100.00% 


Medical 
53 


Total 
412 
581 


53 993 


OLp anp New 
Medical Total 
41 367 
12 626 


53 993 
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C—Stupents CLassiFiep AccorDING TO PrEvioUS PREPARATION 
















‘ 

d- Partial d 

Institutions se Courses Total ’ 
in 
















































Colleges, ......sesssee0s eainbeess re 236 | 25.11 7 | 10.32 33 35-43 
Professional schools for teach- * . * . * 
WE a tnsinninases sa venhsxsasmniapes 35-43 42 4-4 7 9. 
Other secondary or higher in- 333 | 35-49% 7 375 09% 
SRRMEIONS ...ccrccsrercccosscese 124 | 13.19%|| 46 4.89% || 170 | 18.08% 
693 | 73-73% || 185 | 19.68% || 878 | 93.41 
No secondary or higher train- . * 
NB sovesecoacseveoncios serasooess — oo _ — 62 6.59% 
940 100.00% 





Of the 53 medical students, 40 were graduates of colleges or medical schools, 
2 had taken partial courses in medical schools, 5 were graduates of secondary 
or higher institutions, and 6 had taken partial courses in similar institutions. 





D—Stupents CLAssiFIep ACCORDING TO TEACHING PosITIONS 






























BEER EUT ELE TEE 423 45.00% 

I CN dodge batasiceaesedaeeteievaas 119 12.66% 

Higher educational institutions................. 35 3-72% 

ine ning incase dale Ae EOL RW WE AT 45 4:79% 

IEE OT Tre ee ee ren eye 5 83% 

EE 6 on 7 sc carne haka weer es cee eed 16 1.70% 

TWOREES TH SOIVEOD GUROOIE sooo cece sivicecsctessns 80 8.51% 
723 76.91% 

Not engaged in teaching..............ccceeceeees 217 23.09% 
940 100.00% 


Of the medical students, 13 were physicians and 40 were students (39 at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1 at the University of Vermont). 





E—Stupents CLAssiFIED ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 
North Atlantic Division: 
MIE. Sc u'vn Dac Vea 49:00 vba od Rak tue tween pen 17 
Read ed ews desks d ANG We bee Oe weed enee ee ae ke I 
I oa cua caidas eda se Oe ease gee 19 
St DEY gi.w'ncccsnbews We ausswneu ee weieeeae ceewe 88 H 
New York: ! 
enee SE Blew TOG CPi occ cicccecscoanees 103 
New York City: 
Manhattan and the Bronx.............. 315 
EE cc dehow seen tanvee neces anew: I 


MEE 60 54609053 aeateeecachaedeeweee 20 
EN 453 5% 4-05 ac etddwaneey Evabuee 






CIR 655 s.4 «ak 546 caw a ee Re ee ewes eos eee 
SE I os 5 04.005 4000hs MAaneaecnpemewueeeeee 1 
NS 60K cai wine 0.45 00a ved i-esea Ceska eeeeneaneees 2 


— 753 80.11% 
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South Atlantic Division: 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


South Central Division : 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 


North Central Division: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Western Division: 
California 
Colorado 


. 1.38% 
Insular Territory : 

Puerto Rico 53% 
Foreign Countries: 


22% 

«rz 

132% 

940 100.00 % 

Of the medical students, 31 came from New York (29 from New York 
City), 7 from New Jersey, 4 from Connecticut, 2 from Pennsylvania, and 1 


each from Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Georgia, Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Illinois, and Canada. 





University Statistics 


II. UNIVERSITY REGISTRATION : 1902-1903 


Faculties 


Columbia College 


Total undergraduates 


Faculties of Political Science t 
Philosophy, and Pure Science § “ 

Total non-professional ) , 
graduate students 


Faculty of Applied Science 227| 182| 152] 89] 47 
Faculty Of LAW ..ccccccsseccococccesccces 148| 129| — 6 
Faculty of Medicine..... 205 | 181| 171 
Teachers College f........ ° 


Total professional students...... 


Deduct double registration 3 
Net total 


Summer Session 1902 





Grand net total || 


Teachers College extension students| -|— 


* The total 623 does not include 80 college graduates studying under the 
professional faculties of Law, Medicine, and Applied Science, who are also 
condidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 


t These 16 auditors were Cornell University students to whom the privi- 
leges of the University were extended during their absence from Ithaca 
because of the typhoid-fever epidemic. 

3 For a statistical classification of students primarily enrolled in Teachers 
College, consult the report of the Dean of Teachers College. 

§ The 132 are distributed as follows: 13 students in Columbia University 
and 38 in Barnard College are also enrolled in Teachers College as candi- 
dates for a professional diploma; 81 (56 men, 25 women) Teachers College 
students are enrolled in the graduate faculties as candidates for the higher 
degrees. 

§ Excluding 9:1 Summer Session students of 1902 who returned for work at 
the University during the academic year 1902-1903. 
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III. UNIVERSITY REGISTRATION : 1898-1903 


Columbia College. 476 
Barnard College 301 








Total undergraduates : aT 








Faculties of Political Science, }* 66 
Philosophy, and Pure Science . a 


Total non-professional 466 
graduate students 





Faculty of Applied Science 491 | 566) 626 
Faculty of Law 380 | 423 | 440 
Faculty of Medicine 787 | 797 | 809 
Teachers College 391 | 528 | 634 


Total professional students 2049 | 2314 | 2509 








Deduct double registration t —| 105 | 134 


Net total.........ssssee — 2812 | 3207 | 8452 | 8741 


Summer Session —| 417 579 


Grand net total t ..cccsecssesseseseeess| 2812 | 8207 | 8761 | 4934 | 45 

















Teachers College extension students...) 1173 | 751 | 679 | 900 | 1196 | 296 


* Women graduate students were registered at Barnard College in 1898 and 
1899, but have been included here under the graduate faculties, as they have 
been so registered since 1900. These figures also include auditors registered 
in the graduate faculties ; in previous years these were accounted for separately. 


+ Students in Columbia University and in Barnard College also enrolled in 
Teachers College as candidates for a professional diploma, and Teachers Col- 
lege students enrolled in the graduate faculties as candidates for the higher 
degrees. 


t Excluding Summer Session students who returned for work in the fall. 
R. Tomso, Jr. 





Alumni Associations 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 

All graduates of the College may become members upon signing the roll and 
paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $5; for graduates of less than five years’ 
standing, $2. Life membership fee, $50. Former students whose classes have 
graduated, and graduates of other Schools may become Associate Members upon 
the same terms, upon being elected by the Standing Committee. The University 
QuaRTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional charge. 

FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, Secretary, 


Columbia University. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 
All graduates of the College of Physicians and Surgeons may become members 
upon notifying the Secretary and paying one year’s dues. Annual dues, $3. The 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is sent to all members of the Association without additional 


charge. 
FREDERIC RANDOLPH BalLey, M.D., Secretary, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
437 West soth Street. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 
All graduates of the Schools of Science are eligible to election. Former 
students whose classes have graduated may be elected Associate Members. Annual 


dues, $3. 
R. E. Mayer, Secretary, 


Engineering Building, 


Columbia University. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 
All graduates of the Law School and all students whose classes have graduated, 
who completed a year in the School, and all present and former officers, are eligible 
to membership upon election by the Standing Committee. Annual dues, $2. 
Wituiam T. Mason, Secretary, 
63 Wall Street, 





LEMCKE & BUECHNER’S COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
—+——— BOOKSTORES === 


WEST HALL, Boulevard and 117th Street 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, Boulevard and r2oth Street 


Branches of LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, New York 
PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS AND FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


NEW YORK 


THE BARNARD SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


has moved from 119 West 125th Street to its New Building, 721 St. 
Nicholas Avenue, Corner 146th Street. 


PREPARES FOR COLLEGE 


The Department formerly at 260 Lenox Avenue—Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
—now occupies its New Building, 239 Lenox Avenue, Corner 122d Street. 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL 
417 Madison Ave. 
Summer Session began Aug. 17, 1903. Winter School begins Sept. 28, 1903 


RECORD OF GRADUATES 
1882-1891 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 242 
1892-1901 ° ° ° . 194—Total 436 
RECORD BY COLLEGES, 1892-1901 
Columbia 121. Yale 24. Princeton 18, Harvard 12. Miscellaneous 19. 


Collegiate School, 


241 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Boys prepared for the Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
Primary Department. Well-equipped Gymnasium. 


L. C. MGYATT, Principal. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class 


Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped . 


160 AND 162 WEST 74TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


Since 1876 three hundred and sixteen pupils from this 
school have entered college, and most of these have entered 


Columbia, Harvard, Yale or Princeton ... . 


20 EAST 50rn STREET 
NEW YORK 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Teachers College, 120th St. and Broadway New York City 
Kindergarten, Elementary and High School Departments 


College Preparatory and General Course 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


City oF New YORK BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


139-147 West 91st STREET 


Trinity School was originally established in the year 1709 under the auspices of the Vener- 
able Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, of London, England, and has 
been continued without interruption to the present time. It prepares Boys for all the Colleges 
and Scientific Schools, and has been eminently successful in this work, It forms part of the 
University of the State of New York, having received the certificate of an Academy in 1897.* 
Its diploma entitles the lawful owner to an academic certificate from the Regent’s Office. 
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Gnited States Mortgage & Crust Companp 


Main Office, West End Office, 
55 Cedar Street. NEW YORK 73d Street and Broadway. 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000. 


Interest Transacts Letters 
on Accounts a General of Credit for 
Subject to Check. Trust Business. Foreign Travel. 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 
LUTHER KouNTZE, Vice-President. EDWARD T. PERINe#, Treasurer. 
James Timpson, Vice-President. CALVERT BREWER, Secretary. 
EBEN B. THOMAS, Vice-President. Cart G. Rasmus, Asst. Treasurer, 
CLARK WILLIAMS, Vice President. ALEX. PHILLIPS, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Frederick O. Barton. DIRECTORS. Charles M. Pratt. 
C. Ledyard Blair. Charles D. Dickey. Luther Kountze. Mortimer L. Schiff. 
William B. Boulton William P. Dixon. William B. Leeds. Eben B Thomas 

D Cl ke : Robert A. Granniss. Carlton T. Lewis. James Timpson 
vamont anaeee C. G. Haven, Jr. Clarence H. Mackay. Arthur Turnbull. 

C. A. Coffin. Chas.-R. Henderson, Richard A. McCurdy. Co nelius Vanderbilt. 
C. C. Cuyler. Gustav E. Kissel. Robert Olyphant. George W. Young. 
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New York Security and Trust Company 


44 and 46 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 - Surplus, $3,500,000.00 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 


ABRAM M. Hyatt, Vice-Pres. ALEXANDER S. WEBB, JR., Sec’y 

OsBorn W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-Pres. ZELAH VAN Loan, Ass’t Sec. 

L. CARROLL Root, 3d Vice-Pres. James E. KEELER, 2d Ass't Sec. 
H. W. Wuipp_e, Manager Bond Dept. 


TRUSTEES 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, FreperRic R. Coupert, ABRAM M. Hyatt, 
James J. HILL, B. AYMAR SANDs, Norman B. REAM, 
WILLiAM F. BucKLey, Joun W. STERLING, CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
STEWART G. NELSON, eon A. McCaLt, — S. PHipps, 
Hupson HOAGLAND, James A. BLAIR, RANK TILFORD, 
James STILLMAN, FRANK W. STEARNS, Woopsury LANGDON, 
M. C. 1). Borpen, EpmuND D. RANDOLPH, OsBORN W. BRIGHT, 
Joun G. McCuLtouGu, GeEorGE W. PERKINS, E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 
This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, Guar- 
dian, Agent and Receiver, Register and Transfer Agent of Stocks and Bonds, and is a 
legal depository for Court and Trust Funds. Will take entire charge of Real and 
Personal Estates, collecting the income and profits, and attending to all such details 
as an individual in like capacity could do. 
Receives deposits subject to check, allowing interest on daily balances, and 
issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. 


Guaranty Trust ‘Co. of New York 


Mutaal Life Building 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


LONDON OFFICES, 33 LOMBARD STREET,E.C. 60ST. JAMES STREET, S. W. 


Fiscal Agents of the Manila, Philippine Islands. Depository of the Government of 
United States Government. Hong Kong, China. the Philippine Isiands, Manila. 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,444.146 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator 
Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the world; 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, ad Vice-President. HENRY A. MURRAY, 34 Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. F. C. HARRIMAN, Asst. Treasurer. 
R. C, NEWTON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


George F. Baker, E H Harriman, Adrian de pai Alexander E. Orr, 
George S. Bowdoin, G. G. Haven, ‘ uilliard, Walter G. Oakman, 
August Belmont, Edwin Hawley, ames N. Jarvie, ag A H. Rogers, 
Frederic Cromwell, R. Somers Hayes, ichard A. McCurdy, H. McK, Twombly, 
Walter R. Gillette, Charlies R. Henderson, Levi P. Morton, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


H Payne Whitney. 
London Committee: — _ 
ARTHUR J. FRASER, Cuatrman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 
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FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


CHARTERED 1822. 


Nos, 16, 18,20 and 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - - %$8,000,000,00 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid into Court and is authorized to act as Executor, Admin- 
istrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroads and ae Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and 
Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check and allows interest on daily balances, 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 

Acts as agent for the transaction of any approved financial! business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President, AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secretary, 
THOMAS J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President, WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Asst. Secretary, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary, CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Asst. Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samvuet SLoan, am STILLMAN, Moses Tayior Pyne, 
Wirtiiam Wa .porr Astor, enwry A. C, Tayior, S. S. Parmer 

D. O. MiLts, D. H. Kina; Jr., Cueveranp H. Donacg, 

Rosert F, BALLANTINE, Rosert C. Boyp, — L. Riker, 

Frankuin D. Locke, E. R. Ho_pen, anreL S. Lamont, 

Gerorce F. Baker, Wirtiiam Row ann, Henry Hentz, 

A. G. Acnew, Epwakp R. Bacon, H. Van Renssecaer Kenwepy, 
Cuarves A. Peazopy, Henry H. Rocers, Arcuisatp D. Russgtt, 

Hucu D. Avucuincvoss, Epwin S. Marston, P. A. VALENTINE. 


DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE STATE AND CITY OF NEW YORK 


No. 1461 


The National City Bank 


of New York 
ORIGINAL CHARTER DATED 1812 


Capital fully paid, = = $25,000,000.00 
Shareholders’ liability, - 25,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 15,388,063.02 


JAMES STILLMAN, President WM. A. SIMONSON, Vice-Pres. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, Vice-Pres. HORACE M. KILBORN, Cashier 

A. G. LOOMIS, Vice-Pres. W. H. TAPPAN, Asst. Cashier 

G. S. WHITSON, Vice-Pres. A. KAVANAGH, Asst. Cashier 

F. A. VANDERLIP, Vice-Pres. J. A. STILLMAN, Asst. Cashier 
C. JANSSEN, Manager of Foreign Department. 
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KNOXS HATS 


Standard of Fashion Everywhere. 


Ladies’, Riding, 
Gentlemen’s Hunting, 
and Children’s. Golfing. 


HATS FOR EVERY ONE. NEWYORK, HATS FOR EVERY SPORT. 


Address all communications to our new establishment, 
452 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 40th St. 


BRANCHES: 
194 FIFTH AVENUE (Under Fifth Ave. Hotel) 212 BROADWAY (Cor. of Fulton St.) 
BROOKLYN: 340 Fulton Street CHICAGO: 187 and 189 State Street 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


All Orders by Mail Receive Careful and Prompt Attention 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of printing. Particular attention 
given to the work of Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and Public Institutions. 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 
Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 
Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Our imprint may be found on a number of high-class 


Technical and Scientific Books and Periodicals. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 
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